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MR. CHILD’S SPEECH. 

“peech of Davip L. Cusp, Esq. at the First Anniver- | 
ary Meeting of the New-England Anti-Slavery | 
“oriety, held at Boylston Hall in Boston, on the 
l6th of January, 1833. 

(Continued from page 105.] 
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| fects of slavery upon the masters. 





* MeCord’s §. C. Reports, vol. iti. p. 533. 


The civil law protected the lives of slaves. (23) It 
is true there was a time at Rome, when a master had 
the power of life and death. But there was an excuse 
for the Romans, which cannot be pleaded for us. 
Their original slaves were prisoners of war. ‘The 
right existing originally to put them to the sword on 
the field of battle, was supposed still to appertain to 
the captor, or to be transferred by him to the holder. 
If slaves were afterwards made such for debt or for 
crime it is not singular that they should all have been 
brought under the laws and practices previously estab- 
lished for their caste. But this sanguinary principle 
was greatly assuaged, in the worst of times, by the 
power which every slave possessed of getting and 
laying up meney, loaning it on interest, and ransom- 
ing himself. ‘lhe power of Jife and death in the mas- 
ter, coexisting with that of ransoming himself in the 
slave, differs from the power as exercised in the Unit- 
ed States, as the situation of an unarmed man pushed 
at by an assassin in a narrow cell, differs from that of 
the same man in an open passage where he has a 
chance to escape by flight. But is it not monstrous 
that Americans in the nineteenth century of the chris- 
tian era, and nearly in the fifth century of printing, 
should resort to the most barbarous stage of the bar- 
barous and bloody slave code of Rome? To see 
that American republicans have rendered those laws 
still more barbarous and bloody; to see that they 
have sundered from them those mild companions 
whose influence sofiened their harsh character, is a 
mortification and grief which I know not how to ex- 
press or to bear. 


So again in regard to Greek slavery. The Chan- 
cellor of Carolina goes for authority to the iron insti- 
tutions of Lacedemon, while he entirely disregards the 
example of the wise and polished Athenians, the fath- 
ers of European civilization and literature. He treats 
the Athenians as if they were not Greek! In the con- 
dition and treatment of the Helots, who were unques- 
tionably prisoners of war, the southern slaveholders 
can find precedents for their conduct and the conduct 
of their children toward their bondmen, and they can 


find them no where else in ancient or nodern times. (24) 


But even here the parallel fails, because at Sparta the 
slaves were the property of the state, and except at 
those seasons when they were turned out to give the 
young whelps of Sparta a taste of blood, they were in 
all probability removed from the cruelty of individuals, 
and subject in respect to tasks and punishment to the 
magistrates alone. It is certain that the number of 
stripes was limited. In this the Helots fared better 
than the slaves of the south ; but like them they were 
cut off from learning and deprived of the natural nour- 
ishment of the soul. Slavites show by such measures, 
and not by their affected sneers and inhuman scoffs, 
what is their real opinion of the intellectual and moral 
faculties of the slave. They would not take such pains 
to repress the working of their spirit, if they did not 
fear its power. 

The slaves were also compelled to drink until they 
were drunk, and then exhibited before the Spartan 
youth in order to inspire them with a just abhorrence 
of intemperance. This coincides admirably with the 
audacious theory that some defenders of the southern 
system have put forth; viz. that slavery is a justifia- 
ble if not a valuable institution, because it enables 
those who behold it,the better to appreciate liberty!(25) 





23. The master of a slave killed by another may 
prosecute him fora capital crime.— Inst. 4, 311. [Com- 
pare this with preceding note from Inst. 1 8. 2.] 

24. Plutarch’s Lives, vol. i, p. 141—2. 

25. A Jearned and religious man on hearing some 
passages from speeches of Mr. Hayne of S. Carolina, 
aud Mr. Roane of Virginia, supporting this theory, 
made no reply, but casting down his eyes pentose: f 
“Devil! go back to Hell!’ Surely such principles 
belong there, and to the mene © who dwell there. ~They 
make one feel, as if he were breathing its hot and thick 
atmosphere. Mr. Hayne pressed into his service the 
authority of Edmund Burke.  Burke’s remark thus 
strained to fit a foul thing, a thing utterly repugnant to 
his pure and elevated spirit, and to his known abhor- 
rence of slavery, was made in the ardor of debate, 
and is to be taken with at least as much allowance as 
Mr. Calhoun claimed in his nullification speech last 


| winter, for bis tariff speech in the winter of 1816. 


But it must be acknowledged, that it does seem to im- 
ply, that there is something very ennobling in the ef- 
Burke’s argument 
led him to view a single point. If he had undertaken 
to survey all points and state the general result, his 
conclusions would have been less flattering to slavites. 
1 suppose that Burke meant to say that men surround- 
ed by slaves; and exercising unlimited power over 
them, would manifest ‘‘a more high and haughty spir- 
it” in defending and maintaining their power, their lib- 
erties and luxuries, than a hard working and frugal 
farmer would to defend his fields, his fireside, and the 
right to enjey them in peace and security. There is 
some plausibility in this, but very litle truth; and in 
the application which Mr. Hayne makes of it, no truth 
at all. The nobility of all countries, are, as a class 
habitually brave. An external sentiment of personal 
honor, pernicious as it geverally, and false as it always 
is, serves to spur them to positions of danger, merely 
for the sake of danger. n occasions not involving 
any valuable social principle or evident duty, but mere- 
ly selfish ambition, and personal consequence or per- 
sonal degradation, a nobleman is more brave than a 
simply freeman. 

But let a case of duty or patriotism be presented to 
the industrious and modest yeoman and mechanic ; 
let their unsophisticated sense be convinced ; and their 
wholesome blood be up, and I undertake to affirm that 
there is no courage more unflinching, and none half so 
faithful as theirs. The nobility may be seduced to be- 
tray liberty, to betray their country, as they often have 
been ; but the industrious and independent cultivators 
and artizans have principles tough as their hands, 
and rigid as their muscles. Their spirits being arous- 
ed, and their cause approved, they will as a class dis- 
play an intrepidity of soul, and a tenacity of purpose 
as much superior to the vain hauteur, affected non- 
chalance, and ear-rubbed rashness of any puny whip- 
ster of quality, as bright silver is to leaden dross—to 
the caput mortuum of a bullet ladle. The Cavaliers 


and Roundheads furnish an illustration. In fact, I may | 


say, that they are the sume parties somewhat modified 
yf 


- The living side of a paralytic might as well say that 
life is miore warm and sensible in its flesh by reason of 
the contrast with the side that is dead. 

It is strange that that awful censttre of al] just men 
from Plato to Franklin, which the inhuman treatment 
of the Helots drew upon the Lacedemonians and their 
lawgiver, did not deter ‘ the chivalry’ of this country 

_ from reviving and in my opinion aggravating it. The 

| despotic governments of Charles, Elizabeth and the 

Louises never thought of opening this storehouse of 

| precedents to justify barbarity. Those generous ty- 

‘rants appear to have thought that it was sufficient that 
adventurers in the few world should treat bondmen 

| like beasts for the purposes of gain, but not for'the pur- 
poses of torture. Accordingly we find neither these 
nor any other sovereigns of Europe, Asia or Africa en- 
couraging murder by law. This the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, whether 
they intended it or not, have certainly done in a pal- 
pable manner. When legislatures make statutes that 
‘killing by moderate correction’ is not murder, as 
Virginia,North Carolina,Georgia and Tennessee have 
done, or when a legislature enacts that the killer of a 
man may exculpate himself by his own oath, (just as 
though the heart that would murder, would not for- 
swear), then I say without meaning to exaggerate or to 
extenuate any thing, that those legislatures and those 
states do encourage murder, and that the citizens who 
do not use their best exertions to prevent or repeal 
such laws, are individually and collectively partakers 
in the gigantic guilt. Start not at this. It is trath ; 
and it is time for us to look it full in the face, though it 
do petrify with its horrid deformity. 

But there is avother principle common to all the 
slave codes of the south, which renders murder per- 
fectly easy and -1fe in the states which have not given 
express license to kill. It is that no slave can bea 
witness where a white is concerned.(26) In all the slave 
states, therefore, if a master or driver bear malice to- 
wards a slave, he has only togwithdraw from the eyes 
of white men, or in that peculiarly ‘benign christian’ 
sovereignty, South Carolina, texgage no whites pres- 
sent, who would ‘be willing’ to testify against him ; 
and he may then kill by inches. 

But we are often told in the same boastful spirit in 
which we are so prone to speak of ourselves in com- 
parison with other nations, that against all the possible 
evils and abuses of a power so absolute there is am- 
ple security to the poor slave, and for the character of 


masters. (27) 

Has the Author of nature issued a new edition of 
man in the southern states more correct than any pre- 
ceding? I believe not. I suppose that southern mas- 
ters are as good as we should be in their places. I 
suppose they are as good masters as their slaves 
would be if situations were reversed, and no better. I 
do not perceive that we republicans are free from 
the passions and vices to which all men are liable, or 
that we have as yet discovered a panacea for healing 
diseases of the soul and the state. 

In the first place, the bare wish to have despotic 
power affords a very bad augury for the use of it. 
No man nor community would insist upon having it, if 
they did not intend to abuse it. 

But we will not rest the case upon auguries. There 
is experience, and there are facts to guide our conclu- 
sions on this subject. 

A series of murders committed by a slave owner 
near Woodville, Mississippi, has lately been published 
in some of the newspapers which dare publish such 
things, The monster referred to has murdered five 
slaves within as many years, with perfect and entire 
impunity. (28) 

In South Carolina, about thirty years ago or a little 
more, one Gee was indicted for murder by shooting a 








by time and education, to which my comparison was 
intended to apply. 

‘These are the remarks which have often been sug- 
ested to my mind by the haughty speech of Mr. 
Jayne, and the frequent taunts of southern planters 

respecting northern poltroonery. I look upon warlike 
courage as a very inferior virtue at best, and one 
which ought always to be subordinate to the civie vir- 
tnes, but when it comes to be prized for its own sake, 
and leads on to danger, instead of waiting on duty, 
it then becomes a disgrace to individuals, and a scourge 
to families and communities. 

It will take more than “paper shots” (to use a phrase 
of Cromwell), to convince me that the northern men 
lack sterling courage, although they have been fre- 
quently routed in the Charleston Mercury and Colum- 
bia Telescope ; and constantly represented in ail the 
nullifying newspapers in the attitude of running away 
like their own slaves. 

Great things will be achieved by Yankee valor, 
whenever they go forth with a heart in the cause. But 
until occasion calls, let them not ‘stand to their arms !’ 
Without their valor the union would not have been 
formed nor defended. _If a have fought at Louis- 
burg, Quebec, and Bunker Hill, and in every field of 
the revolution from Lexington to Yorktown ; if they 
have stoutly borne the starry banner over every sea ; 
let them continue to show in peace that appropriate 
courage, whicl»more than once has saved the union ; 
that courage which is most difficult,and yet by the mil- 
lion is despised ; that courage which is most meretori- 
ous, but yet is rewarded by the worldly with contempt; 
that courage in short, which is not afraid to be calle 
coward,—not afraid to fear God! 

26. Haywood’s Manual of Laws of N. Carolina, p. 
530. Constitution of Georgia, Art.4,& 12. Laws 
of Tennessee, Act of Oct. 23, 1799. 

27. Col. Murat, son of the ex King of Naples, who 
became a slave owner in Alabama, says ‘that the slave 
is too much beneath his master to be an object of re- 
sentment,’ and that ‘if the planter should be et rg, 
ted with passion and abuse his slave, he would lose 
forever the character of a gentleman.’ Thenit seems 
that some masters have been passionate and cruel, or 
it would not be known what they would lose by it. But 
suppose he has lost the character of a gentleman, or 
never had it, what security has the slave then? Mu- 
rat defends slavery zealously. His work is entitled 
‘Esquise des Etats Unis. Paris, 1832.’ 


28. Professor Wright’s statements. See New Eng- 
‘jand Galaxy of June 8th, 1833. 
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negro boy. He was found guilty and fined £750 
The report of the case says that ‘ the jury after the 
closest evidence brought hii in guilty of murder.’ He 
was worth nothing, and being Committed to jail his 
counsel moved that he be admitted to the poor debt- 
or’s oath, which, after argument, was refused. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinkney, who was the prosecuting officer, 
and « great advocate for slavery, acknowledged in 
the course of his argument agailist the motion, that 
‘the frequency of the offence, which deserved death, 
was oWing in a great measure to the nature of the 
punishment.’ (29) 

In anothet case one Taylor was convicted of wilful 
murder of a slave by deliberately shooting him as he 
was sitting quietly ina boat, Taylor was fined £700, 
This was in south Carolina. (30) 

Mr Stuart, the author of a new and excellent book of 
travels in the United States, relates a case which oc- 
eurred in Charleston, One Slater, assisted by anoth- 
er person, deliberately bound a man slave, beheaded 
him and threw his body into the dock. Slater was 
punished by fine. 

Burning slaves alive is not very uncommon in the 
slave states. A case was stated in the newspapers 
within two years, which occurred in Alabama. The 
subject was a boy. He was charged with killing his 
master. Being brought before a magistrate, the mag- 
istrate without examination gave him into the hands of 
an impatient mob, who committed him to the fire as 
quick as they could kindle it. (31) 

A negro-hunt seems a very common occurrence in 
the slave states. When a negro runs away from the 
happiness which his master and his country provide 
for him at home, a hunt is immediately set on foot for 
him. In the pursuit with dogs and guns there appears 
to be not the least hesitation at shooting the fugitives 
or tearing them in pieces. I recollect an extract from 
a private letter written near Edenton in North Caroli- 
na some years ago, (before the Southampton insur- 
rection,) and published in a northern paper, which, 
among other matters of no great moment, mentioned 
that they had lately had‘ great negro-shooting ’ there. 

I have heard of shooting negroes from trees with as 
little concern, and apparently with as much pleasure as 
a northern hunter brings down a squirrel. Above ene 
hundred negroes were shot In cold blood in South- 
ampton, in 1831. 

During that insurrection many were killed who were 
unquestionably as innocent as the babe unborn. I 
have heard of one case that is really affecting. A par- 
ty of horsemen from Richmond started with the just 
and couragcous resolution of killing every colored per- 
son they encountered in Southampton. They arrived 
opposite the cabin ofa free negro who was hoeing in an 
adjoining field. They called to him and asked if that 
was Southampton? Yes, answered the negro, you 
have just crossed the line at yonder tree. They shot 
him through the head and continued their trooping.(32) 

In South Carolina within a year, a planter named 
Isabell, hearing some noise in the avenue leading to 
his mansion, which he supposed to come from negroes, 
stepped forth with his gun and fired. On examination, 
he found he bad killed one of his friends and nearest 
neighbors ! (33) 

I shall close the exhibition of facts which I proposed 
to present under this head, by referring to an awful 
case related by the Rey. James Dickey and published 
in Mr Rankin’s Letters. See the Liberator, vol. ii. p 
161, (34) 

It must be constantly borne in mind that such bar- 
barities are permitted in addition to those which the 
/aw executes upon the colored people. In Greece and 
Rome slaves might not only learn to read and write, 
but they were encouraged so to do, (35) and many of 
them became learned men, fine artists, and attained to 
the highest reputation and respect. ‘Terence was an 
African and a slave at Rome. ®sop at Athens. 
Slaves were also private tutors of their masters’ chil- 
dren. In our republic, and ander ‘ the benign influ- 
ence of christianity,’ slaves and even free colored per- 
sons are forbidden to learn to read and write ander 
penalty (in Virginia) of twenty lashes, to be given by 
any sworn officers, with such assistance as they may 
call. These are authorised by law to enter and dis- 
perse any assembly collected for that purpose. (36) In 
other states, the patroles, certain armed gangs, have a 
like authority, and I am informed they exercise it in 
the most savage manner, and that the soldiers of these 
patrols, which are a species of standing army, are the 
lowest, most ignorant and most intemperate while men 
to be found in the southern states. (37) ‘he same civ- 
il and military officers, soldiers and assistants have a 
similar authority as to assemblies of colored persons, 
bond or free, convened for religious worship. ‘They 
may break in upon them, and inflict thirty-nine lash- 
es upon each individual. (38) 

In North Carolina, to teach a slave to read or write, 
or to sell or give him any book or pamphlet, is punish- 





29. Bay’s 8. C. Reports, vol. i, p. 163. 

30. M’Cord’s 8. C. Reports, vol. ii, p. 483. 

31. Terrible. A negro slave named William is stat- 
ed in aS. C. paper to have been burned alive near 
Greenville, S. C. for the murder of a white man. 

Phil. Gaz., Aug. 1825. 

32. Liberator, vol. ii. 1832. See also narrative of 
the Editor of the Richmond Whig, who was on duty 
in the militiain that insurrection. 

33. Liberator, vol. ii. 1832, Dec. 29. Art. ‘ Fruits 
of Slavery.’ 

34. Rankins Letters. p. 111—116. 

35. Sach as had a genius for them were sometimes 
instructed in literature arffl the liberal arts. 

Cic. Hor. Ep. [1. 27. 

36. Statutes of Virginia, 1830. Ch. 29, §4. (A 
similar law was passed first in Virginia in 1803.) 

37. Stuarts Three Years. Verbal information from 
gentlemen who have been in S. Carolina, agrees with 
and goes beyond Stuart, as to the profligate and reck- 
less character of the patroles. 

38. Statutes of Virginia, 1831. Ch. 22, §2. 
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ed with thirty-nine lashes, or with imprisonment at the 
discretion of the court, if he be a free negro; and with 
a fine of $200 if he be a white. The reason set forth 
in the preamble to the North Carolina law is, that 
‘teaching slaves to read and write tends to excite dis- 
satisfaction in their thinds, and to pruduce insurrection 
and tebellion.’ (39) Ld 

In Georgia, if a white teach a slave, free negro or 
person of color to read or write, he shall be fined not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisoned at the 
discretion of the court. Ifa slave, free negro or col- 
ored person teath any other slave, free negro or col- 
ored person, he shall be fined and whipped, or fined or 
whipped at the diseretion of the court. (40) 

I am anable to speeify the recent improvements of 
South Carolina in the methods of torture, because for 
a few late years the laws of that state have not been 
transmitted to the government of Massachusetts in 
exchange for our own, agreeably to an excellent ar- 
rangement proposed by this state some twenty years 
ago. All accounts which I have read of them, howev- 
er, coneur in representing the new enactments to be 
even more severe than these of Virginia and North 
Carolina. I learn by Brevard’s Digest that teaching 
slaves to write was prohibited under penalty of £100 
in that state nearly one hundred years ago, viz. in the 
year 1740. (41) Reading and writing are now pro-~ 
hibited under heavy penalties to all colored persons. 

The acquisition of Louisiana has increased the op- 
pression of the people of color there, as much as it has 
increased our territory. The establishment of repub- 
liean government there has been directly and indirectly 
a sore calamity to the colored man ; directly because if’ 
has increased despotism twofold, and indirectly, 
because it has opened a new and insatiable market for’ 
slaves ; has increascd their value, riveted afresh their 
chains, and caused increased activity of slave traders 
and kidnappers in every other state. Louisiana has 
departed so far from the comparatively mild regime 
of the Spanish slave colonies, that she has at length: 
rivalled if not surpassed the tysanny of the neighbor- 
ing slave-republics. 

When I have sometimes attempted to shame my 
countrymen by holding up the examples of gentleness 
and kindness towards colored people, which the Span- 
ish colonies and the South American states afford, I 
have been repeatedly answered that those people are 
very differently situated from us; that they havea 
population so mixed as to be almost homogeneous ; 
and that individuals, of whatever origin, differ but lit- 
tle in color, They do not differ so little but that our 
lynx-eyed prejudices can discern a difference between - 
them the moment they set foot on this shore! But ad- 
mitting the reason to be sound; why should it not ap- 
ply to Louisiana? There is not a more mixed popu- 
lation in America; there never was any where since’ 
the building of Babel. 

In Louisiana the punishment for teaching a slave to 
read or write, is twelve months imprisonment. For 
any person to write, print, publish or distribute any 
thing having a tendency to produce discontent among 
the colored people, or insubordination among the 
slaves, is an offence punishable with imprisonment for 
life or with death at the discretion cf the court. 

‘As a suitable commentary on the great and danger-' 
ous vagueness of the southern laws on such subjects, I 
will cite another provision of the Lonisiana law of 
1830, and request you to compare it and the one last' 
mentioned with North Carolina’s anathema against 
children's A. B. Cs, and against any book, including, 
of course, the Holy Scriptures! In the opinion of 
North Caroliua, those characters ‘have a tendency to’ 
excite discontent in the minds ’ of these animals called 
negroes, though they have been taught pigs and 
parrots without peril from time immemorial! ‘If 
any person in Louisiana from the dar, bench, stage, 
pulpit, or any other place, or in conversation, shall’ 
make use of any language, signs or actiens, or actions 
having a tendency to produce discontent among free 
colored people, or insubordination among the slaves, 
such person shall be punished with imprisonment from 
three to twenty-one years or with death at the discretion 
of ihe court.’ (42) 

It’. a pity that the Louisianians have said so much 
about Gen. Jackson’s Martial Law; no martial law 
ever equalled this. There is nothing in the annals of 
tyranny which surpasses it. Reflect upon the language 
of this statute, (and it is also the language of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, for the crimes which they all talk of 
are not acts, but only tendencies to cause acts) and 
see what a Jatitude of construction it admits. It may 
go, as we have a practical instance in the preamble 
of the North Carolina act, to any book, pamphlet, 
sentence, or word, or letter of the alphabet! 

And we are the people who parrot about liberty and 
equality, and the British yoke, and Tiberius and Nero! 
Why, the standing illustration of Nero’s tryanny was, 
that he issued and executed edicts whieh he caused to’ 
be fixed so high that the subjects could not read them. 
Yet it cannot escape observation that if one man could’ 
stick them up, another could read them, Bat what 
shall we say of this mass of sanguinary Jaws of which 
it is one of their principal provisions, that they shall 


_ remain a sealed book to the poor slave and his chil- 
_ dren forever ! to him and them who are to be affected 
; by them? The annals of the world afford nothing 
, whieh exceeds this, 


(To be concluded.) 





39. Statutes of N. Carolina, 1830—1, Ch. 4. 
40. Statute of Georgia, Dee. 2%, 1829. 


41. 2 Brevard’s Digest of S. C. Laws, 243. [Yet 


Mr. Finley in the discussion with Prof. Wright at the 
| Park-St. 


ts i and writing were caused by Garrison’s pa- 
per. Mr. Geren paper and Mr, Garrison too may 


hurch, assertcd that the laws prohibiting 


f,‘Ah, Sir, Twas not born 


42, Statute of Louisiana, March 16, 1830, 
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{(7" We deem it unnecessary to add a 
word of comment to the following article, It 
is worthy of the signature—‘4 friend of the col- 
onization cause 2” 


[From the Windham County Advertiser.] 
Mr Ho.sroox—lIt is not my design, in 
appearing again before the public, to reply 
specifically to the various charges made | 


against me by your correspondent, or him of; 
the Liberator. The communications of Miss 
Crandall and Mr Burleigh, in their allusions 
to me, carry with them their own refutation. 
Mr B. especially, cannot expect any notice. 
I shall not condesecend to bandy epithets with 
a young man, whose thoughts exhale so, 
strong an odor of Billingsgate. 

These contradictions of my statements make | 
it necessary, however, that I should repeat 
to the public, that, as contained in my commu- | 
nication to the Norwich Republican, they are 
substantially true ! 

But, sir, the subject matter under discussion, | 
involving, as I conceive it does, some of the 
vital principles ef the rights of man, may well | 
claim a farther investigation.” No duty.press- | 
es upon me with a weightier burden than that | 
of opposing. to the utmost of my power, the | 
purposes and efforts of that class of men in 
New-England, called Abolitionists. Their 
whole system, root and branch, is, in my de- 
liberate opinion, a Bohon Upas, exhaling a 
moral pestilence over the whole land. And 
not the least dangerous feature of their sys- 
tem is, that it comes to us with so plausible 
an exterior. They quote the declaration of 
independence, expatiate on the progress of 
truth, and knowledge, and liberal principles ; 
and as the cap-stone, assume the divine dec- 
laration, that ‘God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men that dwell on the face of 
the earth’ There is not aman ia communi- 
ty, I trust, but assents most cordially to these 
truths. There is not a main, holding in his 
bosom a spark of piety or benevolence, that 
does not feel himself ennobled in being at- 
tached to that majestic machinery of means | 
which is destined, under God, to renovate the 
world. 

All these truths we can assent to—all these 
movements of benevolence we can co-operate 
in, and yet consistently, conscientiously, sol- | 
emnly, oppose the dreamy speculations, and | 
denunciatory language of these men cailed | 
Abolitionist:. 

How stands the case? At whose door lays 
the sin of slavery? It is not chargeable pri- | 
inarily to the present generation, or even our 
country. The curse was entailed on the pres- 
ent population of the southern states by their 
ancestors—on these Colonies by the mother 
country. Slavery is an evil and bitter thing, 
and so is regarded most extensively in every 
section of the Union, But there the incubus 
lays—and struggle as she may, the country 
cannot safely shake it off at once. Now, what 
shall be done? It is known and felt, that sla- 
very cannot always exist under the broad 
beams of intelligence and truth. But it is al- 
29 known, that the sudden removal of the dis- 
ease, were it practicable, would prove the way 
for the introduction of other and greater mal- 
adies. Impressed with the difficulties attend- 
ing the case, benevolent men, in a fortunate 
hour, conceived the design of colonizing the 
blacks, as fast as liberated, upon the coast of 
Africa. ‘This plan is happily adapted to the 
present circumstances of slavery in the Unit- 
ed States. It assails neither the rights nor 
the prejudices of the slaveholder. It opens to 
the degraded negro, a home and resting place 
in the country of his ancestors, where he can 
assume the port and bearing of his rational 
nature, and enjoy the privileges of his birth- 
right as a man anda brother. And this, let it 
be remembered, he could never do, in the 
midst of a white population. Liberate and 
cducate the slave, and he will still bear that 
distinction of color, which can never surmount 
the power of instinct and long habit, and bedr 
him to an elevation with his white neighbor, 
The abolitionist taxes human nature too much, 
when he expects such a result. The black 
population are a peculiar race, bearing visibly 
the mark of degradation; ond throw around 
them the whole protection of the civil power 
as you may, still they are forever condemned 





to occupy the lowest pointin the seale of social | 


life. Neither philanthropy nor legislation can 
prevent this. The result then of the abolition 


scheme inevitably is, to produce a constantand | 


irritating collision between the blacks on the 
one hand, and the whites on the other; the 
one for equality, and the ether for supremacy. 


‘ing his removal. 


| Societies or negro schools, they are barriers 
purposely Jaid across the path of one of the 
‘nobiest enterprises of modern times, 


| ment, in her reckless disregard of the rights 


| the land—in her attempts to excite public 


'she has stepped out of the hallowed precincts 


| your purpose, let us know, next year, and we 


| enemies of the school, as a polite way of pour- 


selves, is folly—is madness ; and the very idea | 
of amalgamation is revolting to every mora 
and religious feeling within us, , 

If these things be true, 


to throw obstacles in the way of the Coloni-| 
zation Society. Come in what plausible shape 
they may, whether jn that of Anti-Slavery 


and 
should be forthwith removed. 

With Miss Crandall [ hold no personal con- 
troversy. As a woman, she ought to deserve 
the respect due to her sex. But in my judg- 


and feelings of all her neighbors,—in her ob- 
stinate adherence to her plan in defiance of 
the entreaties of her friends and of the laws of 


sympathy, by ridiculously spending a night in 
prison without the smallest necessity of it— 


of female propriety, and now stands on com- 
mon ground, and must expect common treat- 
ment. With all her complaints of persecution, 
I suspect that she is pleased with the sudden 
notoriety she has gained, But itis not ace inst 
such as her that we wage war. We oppose 
an unhappy system, and it is only as a volun- 
tary instrument in the hands of others, to pro- 
mote this system, that our attention is called 
for 2 moment to either her name or her school. 
A FRIEND OF THE 


COLONIZATION CAUSE. 


[from the Emaneipator.] 
THE CLIMAX. 
{> Read the following from a source: that 
may be relied on. 


Canterbury, Conn. June the 21st, 1833. 


On Saturday, the 8th of this month, A. T. 
Judson, Esq. and Judge Adams called on Par- 
don Crandall, and said to him as follows: ‘If 
you go to yoar daughter’s you are to be fined 
$100 for the first offence, $200 for the second, 
and double it every time’—then turning to his 
wife, said, ‘ Mrs Crandall, if you go there you 
will be fined—and Almira (their youngest 
daughter) will be fined—and Mr. May and 
those gentleman from Providence (meaning, 
Messrs. George and Henry Benson) if they 
come there will be fined after the same rate. 
And your daughter (the one that established 
the school for colored females) will be taken up 
the same way as for stealing a horse, or for 
burglary. Her property will not be taken— 
but she will be put in jail, in close confinement, 
not having tho liberty ofthe yard. There is 
no merey to beshown about it. Mr. Crandall, 
when you sent your printed paper tothe Gen- 
eral Assembly,* you did not injure ine; it 
helped me very much in getting the bill 
through. When they received it, every man 
clenched his fist—and the committee sat down 
and doubled the penalty.’ In speaking of the 
General Assembly, Mr. Judson remarked that 
they said to him: ‘If this law does not answer 


will make one that will.’ 
* A Memorial 


daughter. 


of Mr. Crandall on behalf of his 


Ovurrace on Ourrace!—A letter just re- 
ceived from Canterbury, informs us that Miss 
P. Crandall is now sick, probably in conse- 
quence of her late imprisonment. Her sister 
las charge of the scholars. Not many nights 
at about the hour of 10, a stone was 
thrown in the front parlor of Miss C’s dwelling 
—dashing the glass over the room! Before 
morning alarge heavy missile was thrown 
against some other portion ofthe building. 


since, 


To think of keeping him’ drunkenness, and dosomething whereby to re- 
. . . . } . , ; 
here, and raising him to an equality with oar- | move it from us. 


1. tirely without foundation—and that instead of 
' prejudices being excited against the cause of 
(can they be de- temperance, they will rather be —— a 
nied ?) the community ought to frown indig- wards the calored people for their engage ness 
| nantly upon the attempts ofthe Abolitionists | 





Addled eggs have been profusely used by the 


ing forth their torrents of indignation; and | 
fresh outrages are constantly occurring. 
Where will these things end ?—-Jd, 


A Lectin Arnocument.—A writer in the Bos- | 
ton Recorder, (June 19) among other alleged | 
‘ Facts’ on the subject, declares that the Colo- 
nization Society tends to gradual emancipa- 
tion. To show that this is the case, he addu- 





now strugeling for universal emancipation, are 
| Colonization states.’ 

The writer is willing, then, ts he not, to have 
it understood that the efforts of the Coloniza- 





And this struggle would surely end in a deep- 
er degradation of the black, and an increased 

mntempt on the part of the white. 
is the reason why I oppose the negro school 
m Canterbury. Lam not an inhabitant of that 
town, nor am I personally interested in that 
particular institution. But Ido oppose it as 
a part or a parcel of the abolition scheme. I 
oppose it as a gross violation of the rights of 
the people of Canterbury, who reward it asa 
nuisance, : % 

Let all things be done decently and in ,or- 
der. {[f such an institution is to be establish- 
ed, let it be done with ultimate reference to 
the removal of its pupils to Africa. Here, and 
here only, can they stand on the proud emi- 
nence of freedom and equality. But whether 
they yo or stay, such an institution ought to 
ho located in a neighborhood that is willing to 
receive it.,.If a whole community, with an 
unsnimous voice, rises up and exclaims against 
the location of such a school within its limits, 
it is the height of injustice to force it upon 
them. The white has his rights as well as the 
black. 

Let it be understood that I do not oppose 
the education of the colored race. 
rational, immortal beings, and ought to reecive 
every facility for the developement of their 
faculties. But, sensible as I am, that the at- 
tempts of the Abolitionists to raise them to a 
perfect equality with the whites in respect to 
social and civil privileges, will only end in 
disappointment and disaster, my regard for 
this unfortunate people compels me to lift my 
voice against all institutions established with 
this express design. The negro can be A 
MAN only in Africa. The American people 


ought, therefore, to repair as fast as is prac- 


ticable, the wrongs they have done to him by 
furnishing him an asvlur "here, and by fucilitat- 


And here | 


r ' 
hey are { 


| tion Society respecting emancipation are sim- 
| ilar to those of Virginia ? 
| Well. Let us see what they arc—Hov is 
Virginia ‘struggling for universal emanc!pa- 
| tion’ 
| Why, she has made an appropriation to the 
funds of the Colonization Society, carefully 
| providing that none of the money shall be ap- 
plied to the removal of slaves hereafter libera- 
ted. It must be used only to carry off the 
free colored people now residing there. These 
must, in some way be got rid of, peaceably if 
they can, forcibly if they must. Does this 
comport with the popular idea, of ‘emancipa- 
tion ?°—ITs this the thing meant by those who 
are in favor of ‘ gradual emancipation’ and the 
‘struggles of Virginia’—and the Colonization 
Society ? 

We know of no other struggle that Virginia 
is making for ‘universal emancipatior,’ except 
in the western parts ofthe state, in which such 
‘incendiary’ publications as,the N. Y. Eman- 
cipator are indeed hailed with enthusiasm, 
even by one of the Editors of a newspaper. 

Genius of Temperance. 





A Colored People’s Temperance Socicty was 
; organized at Newburg, Orange co. about the 
20 ult. of which Charles Payne was chosen 
| president, and Williara H. Smith secretary. 
'They numbered 60 members on the 12th of 
April. The secretary ina letter to the edi- 
tors, announcing the formation of this Society, 
| SAYS -— 

‘We are afraid, lest the prejudices prevail- 
| ing against the colored people should operate 
to our disadvantage. And we also fear that 
| the cause itself may become unpopular by our 
engaging init. Still we are encouraged to go 
| on, by some of the white people, and are anx- 


ces among other things, the following. ‘ Those | 
states, Virginia and Kentucky, for example, | . nn 
Phe. ah P*? | fall where it ought, even if it crushes the 


j 


We trust the fears of the secretary are en- 


in its support.—Gen. of Tem. 


——— 


[From the Schenectady Cabinet.] 
BARBARITY. 


We have before us, at this moment, a letter 
from an intelligent and pious young lady of 
Connecticut, giving a brief account of her ar- 
rest, trial ade imprisonment-in the common 
jail. And for what? Why has she been 
brought before a partial judge, insulted witha 
mock trial, and then thrust into prison like a 
malefactor? We answer, because she has 
had the audacity to teach those who have a 
dark skin—those who were thirsting for know]- 
edge and no one opened its fountain to them. 
She has dared to consider the colored popula- 
tion as a part of the human family—she has 
mourned over their degradation,and has resolv- 
ed to do her utmost to aid in their mental 
elevation. For this she has been visited with 
a bitter and malignant persecution, worthy of 
fiends alone. She has been publicly insulted 
by those who claim to be gentlemen—yes, her 
sex has not protected her from the coarse 
and vulgar scoffs of those who consider them- 
selves respeetable—and finally, for this she has 
suffered imprisonment in the common jail— 
has been thrust, like a thief, into close con- 
finement. And all this in Connecticut—in en- 
lightened—civilized—liberal—christian Con- 
necticut! What generous heart but swells 
with indignation at the recital of such barbar- 
ity in a civilized land! Peer 

When the government of Georgia impris- 
oned the missionaries for instructing the Ln- 
dians, none were louder in their execrations 
of the act, than the people of Connecticut— 
and yet they have now done a deed which the 
most reckless tyrant in Georgia would have 
blushed to have thought of. They condemn- 
ed the conduct of the Georgians in no meas- 
ured terms—yet they have themselves, with- 
out the tenth part of the provocation, done a 
deed ten-fold mofe barbarous! * * * * 

A few of the village lords, who could not 
endure the idea that people with a dark skin 
should obtain an education, lest, peradventure 
they should shame the ignorance of the whites, 
immediately toek measures to prevent her 
school—by harranguing the more quiet citi- 


zens, and representing that ifa few colored | 


girls were brought into the place their proper- 
ty would be in jeopardy—nay, that their sons 
would be seduced by them. Thus by arousing 
the unholy prejudices of the ignorant, they suc- 
ceeded in creating an excitement against the 
school—and a systematic and diabolical perse- 
cution of the teacher was then commenced, 
and has been carried on ever since, by men 
whose hearts are blacker than the very elixir 
of darkness itself. But she has. borne and 
still bears it nobly—ay, and meekly too. She 
has been scoffed—scorned—insulted—reviled 
—traduced—arrested— fined — imprisoned — 


SLAVERY RECORD. 


[For the Liberator.] 

_ KIDNAPPING BY LAW. 

The following case at law, as reported in 
the Philadelphia newspapers, brings the ques- 
tion of kidnapping up before the public in a 
most tangible form. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than to 
see men holding such stations in civil society 
as Judge Baldwin, directly nullifying the law 
of God, by which he was sworn when he as- 
sumed the responsibilities of office, boldly en- 
couraging the kidnapping of American Citi- 
zens. We regret that 12 men can be found 
in the city of William Penn, who, under the 
forms of law, can rob honest philanthropists of 
$4000, expressly to bribe kidnappers and en- 
courage man stealing. Judge Baldwin adju- 
dicates, that a New-Jersey kidnapper has a 
right to arrest and carry away without ob- 
struction an American citizen from Pennsyl- 
vania as his slave, to be tortured or killed, to 
gratify his oppressor’s revenge. Hear the 
word of God. Deuteronomy, 23: 15, 16. 
‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the ser- 
rant who is escaped from his master unto thee. 
He shall dwell with thee,—where it liketh him. 
best ; thou shalt not oppress him.’ 

Take your choice! Judge Baldwin’s au- 
thority to kidnap, or the word of God de- 
nouncing divine vengeance upon the man- 
stealer. Take your choice! Moses and the 
Propets ; the Lord Jesus Christ and his Apos- 
tles; or men who swear that all men are born 
free, and yet give a kidnapper $4000 as a bo- 
nus for stealing his fellow citizen. This is the 
very climax of all legal villany! 

Reported for the Pennsylvanian. 
IMPORTANT TRIAL. 
Caleb Johnson vs. Isachar Kinderdine et alias 


—District Court of the United States. Pres- 
ent, Judges Baldwin and Hopkinson. 


The attention of the District Court of the 
United States has recently been engaged in 
the trial of a suit growing out of the appre- 
hension of a runaway slave by his owner. 
The substance of the evidence detailed by 
the witnesses, is as follows: 

In the year 1832, a party of four citizens of 
New-Jersey, came into the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, and took from the service of the person 
with whom he was then living, a black slave, 
named Jack, whom they alleged had abscond- 
ed from one of the party some time previous- 
ly, and after manacling him, placed. him in a 
dearborn with the supposed intention of run- 
ning him from the bounds of this common- 
wealth. On their way from the house, they 
were assaulted by a mob, headed by Mr Isa- 
char Kinderdine, (the individual with whom 
the slave was then living at the time,) and 
having been seriously injured by missiles 
thrown by this mob, the party in the wagon 

















and for what ? The only thing alleged 
against her is, she has taught blacks who were 
not inhabitants of Connecticut—that she has 
taken them into her own house, and has labor- 
ed to make them respectable and happy. This 
is ‘the head and front of her offending,—for 
this alone has she been persecuted with a ma- 
lignity that well might put the very fiends of 
hell to the blush! But she bears it all with- 
out a murmur—cheered by the consciousness 
of having done her duty. Yet shall not her 
friends speak for her? Ay, in tones of thun- 
der that shall make the heart of every Connec- 
ticut tyrant tremble within him! Let it be 
proclaimed from the lakes to the guilf—from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—that in Connecti- 


cut were men found, who had no more honor | 
—no more principle—no more justice—than | 


to persecute and finally imprison a defenceless 
young lady for teaching colored people to read 
and write! Ay, let it be proclaimed until it 
shall reach every hamlet in the Union, and 
rouse every generous heart to indignation! 
But let not the blame fall upon Connecticut 
asastate. She is indeed disgraced—deeply 
disgraced—but we believe that even now— 
fallen as she is—the feelings of the majority 
of her people are outraged by this detestable 
act of high-handed tyranny, Let the blame 


wretch it fails upon beneath its weight—even 
if the execrations and curses of a noble and 
justly incensed people shall overwhelm him 
with their fiery deluge and burn his heart to 
cinder! We will give the name of him who 


versecution, that our readers may blame him 


anenemy to virtue—to freedom—to intelli- 
gence——in fine as an enemy to the human 
species—-and shun him as they would 
® person infected with the plague. The 
one who has been the most bitter in his 
persecutions—who has, in fact, been the heart 
and soul of this disgraceful war upon a lonely 
female—is Anprew T. Jupson, Esg.—a law- 
yer—an intriguer anda tyrant. Finding that 
he could not intimidate the lady by insults and 
threats, he managed to ride into the legisla- 
ture on the hobby of excitement he had raised 
against the school—and as the Connecticut 
legislature was principally composed of crea- 
tures of his own stamp, over whom he had a 
great influence,a law was passed prohibiting the 
instruction of colored people who were not 
citizens of that state, and forbidding any one 
to harbor those who might there seek an edu- 
cation—under a penalty of one hundyed dol- 
lars for the first offence, two hundred for the 
second, and so on, doubling the penalty for 
every succeeding offence. Such is the char- 
acter of the law lately passed in enlightened 
Connecticut, through the influence of Angrew 
T. Judson, Esq. If ever any sonof Adam de- 
served the universal scorn of the public, 
then does this political tyrant, who would lord 
it over the consciences of his fellows—-and 
who has to gratify his own malice brought 
disgrace upon his native state. We feel con- 
fident that the Connecticut people will not 
permit the disgrace of this law to rest upon 
them more than one year-—and as for Andrew 
T. Judson, 


‘ Derision shall strike him forlorn— 





ious to evince an abhorence of the vice of 


A mockery that never shail die !’ 


has been the principal actor in this drama of | 


and not the state—yes, they may abhor himas | 


were compelled to stop in consequence of a 
| blow received on the head by Caleb Johnson, 
_the master of the negro—the slave taken 
from their possession—the gentleman who 
had come merely to reclaim their property, 
, were taken into custody, and the plaintiff in 
| this suit committed to the jail at Norristown, 
| to answer to the charge of felony, before the 
| proper county court. His trial took place ac- 
| cordingly, and he was honorably acquitted. 
' On these grounds Caleb Johnson has 
| brought an action of damages against Isachar 
| Kinderdine et alias, who participated in the 
violence before stated to have been done to 
| his person. The claimant prosecutes this 
_ cause under an act of Congress, passed to as- 
sist masters in the recovery of their runaway 
slaves, and demands as a recompense to him- 
| self, damages in the sum of $10,000. 
| Judge Baldwin expressly informed the jury, 
| that a master has the right of arresting his 
slave, without a warrant, and carrying him be- 
fore any competent tribunal, in order to prove 
his property ; that he is not required to answer 
any questions of any one, except those of the 
legal magistrates, and that parole evidence is 
sufficient to show the validity of his claims in 
the absence of a bill of sale. His address was 
adverse to the defendants. The jury gave a 
verdict for plaintiff, and awarded damages at 
$4000. 


This is genuine kidnapping, in its exact 
character and practice. Seizing men without 
a warrant, wherever they can do it with im- 
punity; and under the operation of this novel 
| administration of Jaw, no colored person in 
Pennsylvania is safe from the talons of the 
kidnappers. This is southern practice ; they 
seize the colored free iaan, destroy his certif- 
icate of freedom, put him in jail, detain him 





his jail fees, and by collusion the kidnappers 
purchase him at the price of the official rob- 
bery, to sell him again to the ‘ gentlemen en- 
gaged in the slave trade.’ According to the 
decision of the Pennsylvania court, all this 
villany is the law of the United States, the 
violation of which shall expose an honest citi- 
zen to be legally robbed of $4000, besides the 
charges made by legalized official plunderers. 

Some years ago, a deputy sheriffin Virgin- 
ia seized a woman as property, carried her to 
a remote part of the country, kept her the 
limited number of days, put her up to vendue, 
when no purchasers were present, bought her 
himself for about the price of his own official 
fees or plunder; and was driving her off to 
his own ‘ Negro-quarter.’ As he was going 
to his home, he had to cross a creek, in which 
the woman was drowned. Among other per- 
sons who attended to assist in the recovery of 
the corpse, was a neighboring Methodist, who 
remarked to the sheriff—‘ Ah! Hudson, this 
is a plain fulfilment of the old saying; what 
is got under the devil’s belly is soon lost over 
his back.’ 

But, according to Judge Baldwin and his 


} cause. 


the days limited_by law, when he is sold for. 
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[For the Liberator.) 
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[For the Liberator.) 
WINDHAM COUNTY cays 
ONIZ CNN 0 
ATION socery 

Mr Eprror—On the an 
nation’s declaration, that Sal 
equal,’ and endowed with ‘ 
I attended a meeting of the 
Society for transporting from hin i 
land to ‘the land of their father’s pe a 
a portion of our free fellow Citizens “ we 
cestors aided by their valor jp seaiiacel 
declaration just mentioned, I shall = the 
tempt to give a regular journal ofthe » ot af 
ings, though doubtless such 4 ial ool 
be highly edifying, but shall conten: 
with mentioning a few particulars by Bs 
illustrating the maxim, ‘Straws i "ye 
way the wind blows,’ “a 

The address, (which it seems is 
lished,) arrogated to the Colonizat 
benevolence, wisdom and efficie 
stinted measure; and denounce, 
Slavery doctrines, as Containing the very sei 
of disunion, civil war and anarchy, Ott 
specimen of candor, logic and eloguene | 
should be pleased to take further notice haf 
I time; but at present must Jeaye it withs 
single remark. The orator declared the gh 
ject of the Society to be the sume a3 that 
avowed by the abolitionists, i. e. the remon 
of slavery. It occurred to me, that he wy 
not as familiar with the constitution of ye 
parent Society as the President of a Comm 
branch ought to be, or that he gives to's 
clusive’ a very differcnt sense from that on 
narily assigned to the word. 

I pass to the afternoon, when the Soc 
convened to transact business, The aun 
report was presented and accepted, witha 
dissenting voice. Rey. 8. J. May opposelit 
acceptance on the ground of the incorrectow 
of some statements made in it, one of wit 
was, that the practicability of removing & 
very by colonization has been demonstrisl 

The next occurrence worthy of notice, ws 
the appointment of an agent in each tomt 
form (at his discretion) auxiliary branchesw 
in any other way to promote the goo dl 
The agent elected for Cantey 
was {(~ Anprew T. Junsox, 2sg.)1 
gentleman well known to your readers fir 
active benevolence in reference to Miss (it 
dall’s school. [Query. Is this intendoda® 
response of this branch society to the appt 
made by the Canterbury worthies tote Ast 
ican Colonization Society ?] This my#* 
rapid promotion, considering the rece]! 
the gentleman’s imembership, which, if mt 
says truly, is of but three or four mi 
standing ; but extraordinary merit, #9 
on the other hand be remembered, re 
but little time to be discovered, esp™ 
when it belongs to such as are parte 
anxious to have it known. The ye! 
services rendered by Mr Judson in pro’ 
the passage of the famous ‘Cc anterbut] | 
together with his laudable efforts to‘ ea? 
Miss Crandall’s school, and which ee 
length'resulted in ‘colonizing’ Miss¢ | 
self, (not in Liberia but in Brooklyn) 
doubtless strong recommendations on = 
half. Indeed, so conspicuous is his ssn 
bestowing upon him one office we . 
cient demonstration of the estimation vi 
he is held by his new acquaintances 
also elected substitute to the orator ae 
address the next quarterly meetings 8 
consequently be, in the ordinary or 
orator ef the next succeeding m f 
months hence. By the way, * “* 
amies to remark, that this arrange 
quarterly meetings was first ett f 
casion, the Society having hereto 
once a year. “ie of 

"Mr Judson soon had an eppotot 4 
ing that he was not insensible pi f? 
done him, in so early 4 promot’ n, tie 
cy. Mr May introduced a TOO 
stance of which was, that thes” 
of the Col. Society, viz- ge a the ert 
proper to build up a colony; “soi ¥ 
izing Africa, would not be = vo ont 
raising up a better class ee = ou 
home ; that they who were to 8°. 4g 
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structors of others, ought to be ee 
ed themselves, and qualified A so 
blessings of civilization 4" ed 
they were to go- Hereupon io” 
for Canterbury rose and move aoitl 
ment substantially as follows, (q <! 
memory, I cannot give the ae : 
Provided, the principles oe ie 
Society are inconsistent W: spi 








Jury, it was according to law; and we all 
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sable length. 
-. esisted by anoth 


eet and Mr Judson took occasion re- 
pone to misrepresent the motives of Mr 
eg in introducing the resolution, and stren- 
"")  isted that the education meant was 
: eeatio® in the doctrines of the Abolitionists, | 


JOU 





ry. Maki 


rd of 


ng a resolution about as 


‘ointed as would be the proposition, that 
education in common schools 


be elevated, provided the Temper- 


iscussion, 


y isa wicked thing. An attempt | inexplicable. 
‘de (by the Vice President, I think) 
by calling the previous 
h motion (contrary as I thought 


he supported in a speech of consid- 


for his candor. 


ise 


It was manfully and success- 
er gentleman, who de- 
The discussion | 














ourselves, as to suppose that they would wish 

to conceal, much more to defend the crime of 
batter But it is the reserve that seems to 
| prevail on this subject which appears to me so 
| I am not satisfied with being 
| told that it is a painful subject, and therefore 
‘should be avoided. For, I ask, may not the 
same be said of other subjects which are not 
thus avoided? Public morals, I fear, would 
| be at alow ebb, if such excuses were held 
valid, 

But slavery may also be enumerated among 
the evils and calamities of life. Here, again, 
| all is silence. This is overlooked, while other 
| evils, a malignant disease for instance, is ex- 
_patiated upon with animation, its ravages dep- 
recated, and ways and means pointed out to 


‘rough Mr May constantly denied any such | pyard us from its approach. Now if this, 
qeaning, and several times repeated, that though a painful subject, is thought too impor- 
ehat he meant by education, was what we _ tant to be neglected; how doubly important 


ysually under 


puild school-h« 


children 5 


manded 


sarticulars of wi 


eonsis 


and he even offered, if Mr J. de- 


| it, to specify in the resolution the | 
ich that education should | 


But all would not do, and the Can- 


stand by the term, when We | the cause I now plead! Here is a moral mal- 
yuses and academies for our | 


_ady preying upon the fairest portion of our 
‘country, and which, with fearful accents, de- 
Where is the 
| parent who would not rather see his whole 


‘family swept away by pestilence than to have 


jmands immediate removal. 


werbury agent insisted, that because the Beso- | them doomed to a life of hopeless bondage ? 


, 
jutior 


it mu 


, was introduced by an anti-slavery man, | 
st mean to recommend education in the | note individuals, 


_ tevery doctrines, Which he proceeded to 


eiy Wert 


re treas 


nsnlhicoe tietesil taal 
nable, and calculated to spread ‘cited ; 


» tation and blood over the whole country. 
But Mr J., not content to misrepresent Mr 


May, and 
t) yw 


Engl ind 


condemn the principles of Aboli- 


sts proceeded to denounce the New- 
Anti-Slavery Society, as having for 


tho very object of its formation, the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. After the debate had con- 


otitis 


nite nostponcment. 


Mr May rose to oppose 


t and Dr Harris of Canterbury, (your readers 
| presume have heard the name before), inter- 


pos 


d to question his right to-speak again, as 


be had already spoken several times during 


the debate 


It was decided he had that right, 


this being a new motion to which he had not 


before spoken. 


al—Mr Ju 


dson’s motion prevailed. 


His opposition was ineffectu- 
All who 


spoke were very willing, to be sure, that the 
-olored people should be properly educated, 
but at the present time—under present cir- 
cumstanees—at this delicate juncture of af- 
hirs—it wouldn’t do—it would be arraying 
themselves against Canterbury—it would be 
seysuring the State Legislature—matters with 


which the 


Society had nothing to do. 


And 


s, lest the act might be construed to imply 
acensure upon an act of injustice and tyranny, 
performed in high places, they refused, ‘ at this 

cal period,’ to sanction the sentiment, that 
tobecome good teachers men must first be 


taught themselves! 


are the cre 


atures of circumstance! 


Verily, truth and right 
It would 


no doubt have been a great pity if the Society 
had offended their new member and recently 
elected agent, by a vote expressing a senti- 
ment so condemnatory of his conduct for some 
months past, and so at variance with the opin- 


ions of the legislative body, which had con- 
sented to become a tool for his unhallowed 


purposes 

Soon after the indefinite postponement 
which, if I rightly understand the matter, 
amounts to a positive rejection) of the resolu- 
tion in favor of allow ing to colored people the 


privilege of education, the meeting was dis- 


) - } 
sUIved, 


And here I would terminate my re- 


marks, but that I have a suggestion to make 


to the agents elected 


for the several towns. 


\ part of their duty, it is natural to suppose, 


WwW} | be the 


> collection of funds. 


Now as it is 


customary, I believe, for missionary societies 
sometimes to receive contributions ‘in kind’ 
~is clothing, books and the like, I would rec- 
ommend to these agents a somewhat similar 


plan, 


Let them give notice to distillers and 


Tum merchants, that ‘rum and whiskey’ (vide 
Liberia Herald) ‘will be gratefully received, 
and faithfully transmitted.’ Who knows how 


hbera] 


Whole 14 
be . Ted 
In €vange 
might in t 
of the 
ed 
the 


these artis 


quired fora year’s consumption, or us 


} 


« donation Mr Judson might receive 
‘rom Capt. Richard Fenner ? Perhaps the 


00 barrels, (or more as the case may 


e 


‘izing and spiritualizing the natives, 


hie 
ns W 


‘les should be equally munificent. 
SPECTATOR. 





ay be collected, and the profits 
‘ast year’s commerce might be expend- 
‘t gun powder and tobacco, unless, indeed, | 


ee | succor ? 
manufacturers, producers or venders of 


Again, do we find among us a few unfortu- 
deprived of the blessing of 
‘sight or hearing ; how are our sympathies ex- 
what pathetic appeals are made; and 
how readily is every hand stretched out for 
| their relief! This is all right and proper. 
Still, who is there that would not rather his 
child should be physically blind or deaf, than 
to have his senses rendered useless by the 
moral darkness and silence which are the lot 
of the wretched slave ? 

The miseries of the heathen are also fre- 
quently dwelt upon, and «their ignorance of 
christianity depicted in the most affecting col- 
ors. It excites commiseration, and every 
means is resorted to for furnishing them with 
this inestimable blessing. Now turn the pic- 
ture. Lo! here in the very midst of this 
christian community more than two millions 
are entirely and carefully withheld from all 
knowledge of the bible, lest by the light of its 
pure precepts, they should discover, and be 
led to assert their rights. Are you not, my 
dear friend, sometimes astonished at these 
| wonderful contradictions ? 

Reply, however, I doubt not, will be made 
—that though this all may be very true, yet 
‘that it is as well to be silent when nothing 
can be effected by speaking; that all inter- 
ference is unavailing, so long as property in 
the slave is guaranteed to the owner by the 
articles of our Constitution. Now I confess, 
that this has a formidable sound; but I would 
ask, has public sentiment no power? If I 
mistake not, it has been known to shake 
thrones. On all other subjects it is admitted 
to be a powerful engine, an important ally ; 
and every effort is made to give it a correct 
and impartial tone. Such excessive delicacy 
prevails on no other question. Other unjust 
laws are attacked, and their iniquity exposed 
without ceremony. Is truth here alone to 
make no progress? Does ignorance prevail 
on this subject, and are not the people to be 
enlightened? Are the eternal principles of 
truth and justice to be trifled with, because by 
establishing them it may happen to interfere 
with some preconceived notions of property, 
or customs, founded in error? This surely 
| does not accord with our boasted progress of 
‘truth, or march of intellect. If one part of 
the community are so happy as to arrive at 
more just conclusions in relation to any im- 
portant subject, are they to be withheld from 
\the other? Is it not rather an act of brother- 
ly kindness to impart them? Many of our 
ancestors were in darkness on this point, and 
saw no harm in a practice which their descen- 
dants view as criminal, and reject with abhor- 
rence. Shall we not extend the same light to 
our southern neighbors that we now enjoy ? 
And who more proper to aid in this service, 
|than our public religious instructors. All look 
| to them for encouragement in every virtuous 
‘effort ; their influence is great; let them use 
‘it here. There cannot be a better canse. 
| Can they draw back when more than two 
| millions of their fellow beings—ay, of their 
‘own countrymen,—are looking to them for 
It cannot be. 








[For the Liberator.] 
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| Mr Garrison—The Bible informs me that 
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indulge me in the habit of putting 
'estions to you, why is it, I would | 


on 


of 


this day, which is set apart for | 
» humiliation and prayer, and when, if 
f the people are set in order 
i—why is it that the most flagrant 
sin of slavery, is so entirely kept out 
Other sins may be exposed, enlarg- 
nd warned against ; but over this a 
to be thrown, which, though it may 
its smaller features, is very far 
ealing either its gigantic proportions | 
‘formity of its outlines. Indeed, to 


ver vision of those accustomed to the 
“ontemp!] 


CONCeal rr 
"ns of horror, 

§ Me 

heavy a charg 


ation of this monster, any attempt at | 
ent only serves to invest it with new | 
I would not, however, bring 
e at least against any among 


clergy of every name and de- | of the Lord, were as acceptable as the larger 


| gifts of the rich. 
| I wish to say one word, then, to you for my 
‘colored brethren. Until I began to read the 
| Liberator, my mind was hungering and thirst- 
ing for some good. Now it has meat and 
drink. I see some light for my poor enslay- 
ed brethren. O how I wish that the white 
people would bury their prejudices in the sea, 
and do justice and give liberty to my poor in- 
jured brethren. Why not? It would be as 


much better for the white as forthe colored | 


people. My brethren would gladly work for 
‘the whites, if they were free and treated like 
human beings. 

I was on my bed, and seemed to hear a 
| Voice saying to the white man, as God said to 
_ Adam—‘ What hast thou done ?’ 

O may the Spirit from above 
Descending like a peaceful dove, 
Instruct the Congress of the whites 


To know their own—and grant our rights. 
A. M. R. 
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BEHOLD THE DIFFERENCE! Pat 
The Boston Recorder has spoken on the subject of 
Miss Crandall’s imprisonment! When we first cast | 
our eye upon the article, we hoped to find in it evidence | 
that the Editor had the feelings of a man, and dared 
to speak of the conduct of his colenization friends in 
appropriate terms ; but a perusal of it compelled us to 
conclude, that he either felt no just indignation on ac- 
count of their proceedings, or feeling it, dared not give 
it utterance, lest he should give offence! We copy the 
article for the amusement of our readers : 

‘IMPRISONMENT FOR SCHOOL-KEEPING !—Miss 
Crandall has been arrested and imprisoned for keeping 
a school of 17 colored misses at Canterbury, @t. under | 
the late law of that state which prohibits schools for 
colored children from abroad—a law beyond all doubt 
unconstitutional, to say nothing of the feelings that 
must have dictated it. Miss C, was put into a cell 
which had before been oecupied by a murderer, and 
after spending one day there obtained bail. Some of 
the Connecticut papers complain that she declined 
taking bail at first, that she might be imprisoned, Sup- 
posing that to have been the case,—it was proper, as 
she had an opportunity, that she should pursue such a 
course as to exhibit the law in all jts odiousness.’ 

What a rebuke for the knavish persecutors of a 
Christian female! and what an example of courage 
in a religious editor!! He dares to say that a law 
prohibiting the establishment of schools for the cduca- 
tion of littles misses of color, is unconstitutional! and 
even ventures to intimate that it is ‘odious’!! How 
cutting the rebuke must appear to A. T. Judson and 
his coadjutors ! 


—— 


It is not two years since Messrs. Worcester and 
Butler were imprisoned under a law of Georgia, for 
instructing the Cherokees. Let us now turn back 
the files of the Recorder, and see how the same editor 
spoke of their imprisonment, and of the conduct of 
Georgia. We find him giving utterance to his indig- 
nation in the following language, which in point of 
severity is equal to any thing ever uttered by the abo- 
litionists concerning slavery : 

‘ A letter from one of the honored sufferers has been 
received at the Missionary Rooms, stating that Messrs. 
Worcester and Butler, Missionaries of the American 
Board, were on their way, with other convicts, to the 
Georgia Penitentiary! The trial terminated, on the 
19th ult. we believe im their conviction; and as the law 
did not allow the Court any discretion in awarding the 
punishment, they were sentenced to hard labor in the 
Penitentiary for four years. We understand, how- 
ever, that the Court was magnanimous enough to insult 
them by a recommendation to the Executive pardon 
on condition of their removal from the Jands claimed 
by Georgia. Pardon!—for what ?—for preaching the 

ospel ?—for translating the word of God ?—for in- 
structing the ignorant 7—for weap the afflicted ? 
—for honestly claiming the rights ot free speech and 
of citizenship ?—for the conscientious discharge of im- 
perative duty?—Pardon! Let the violators of law, 
the ‘ nullifiers’ of constitutions and tréaties, the for- 
feiters of their country’s honor, the tramplers on right, 
and justice, and pledged faith, THE AVARICIOUS 
ROBBERS OF THE POOR, THE INHUMAN 
OPPRESSORS OF THE WEAK, the denouncers 
and imprisoners of honest patriotism and Christian 

urity, the dealers in gratuitous insult and outrage— 
let them ask pardon!’ 

Mark the difference! Indignation is cheap when 
the utterance of it gains applause ! 


COLONIZATION MEETING. 


On Friday evening of last week, the Massachusetts 
Colonizat‘on Society held a meeting at the Masonic 
Temple. Tt was addressed by the Hon. Alexander 
H. Everett, Rev. R. R. Gurley, Mr. A. D. Williams, 
Licutenant Governor, and Mr. Roberts, the High 
Sheriff of Liberia; also by the Rev. Mr. Malcom and 
Joshua N. Danforth. 

Mr. Gurley was more eloquent than argumentative. 
He glanced at some of the objections to the Coloniza- 
tion Society, and endeavored to refute them. His 
speech, however, was a mere repetition of what we 
had heard a hundred times before. 

The Lieutenant Governor and the High Sheriff of 
the Colony did not appear as well qualified to address 
a public audience as we expected. ‘They were some- 
what embarrassed, and did little else than give a 
broken history of their own advenwres. We had 
heard so much of the astonishing facility for elevating 
colored men in Africa, that we expected to witness 
somethirig which would have a tendency to confirm the 
numerous reports which are in constant circulation re- 
lative to the superior qualifications of the Colonists. 
But we hesitate not to affirm, that there are in this 
city not less than 30 colored men, who, in every re- 
spect, are equal, if not superior to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and the High Sheriff of Liberia. We do not 
perceive, after all, the superior advantages of sending 
colored men to a land of heathenism, in order to con- 
fer upon them the blessings of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. Weare so foolish as to believe, that the work 
can be done here, in this land of gospel light and chris- 
tian privileges ! 

Messrs. Williams and Roberts stated to a friend of 
ours, that they regarded Mr. Garrison as a true friepd 
to the black man, and that he was so regarded in the 
Colony. They like the Liberator, and believe the 
principles which it advocates. 





VALUABLE PAMPHLET. 


Tue Sty or Siavery anv 1ts Remepy ; con- 
taining some reflections on the moral influence 
of African Colonization. By EB. Wrient, 
Jr. Prof. of Math. and Nat. Phil. Western 
Reserve College, New-York, 1833, pp. 53. 
We can scarcely find language to express our ad- 

miration of this pamphlet. The writer is master of 

his subject, and discusses it with his characteristic 
zeal and boldness. The pamphlet will convince every 
candid man who reads it, that slavery is an aggravated 
sin, in all circumstances ; that the inevitable tendency 
of the American Colonization Society is, to rivet the 
fetters of the slave ; that the Colony of Liberia is inju- 
rious to Africa ; that the operations of the Colonization 

Society are oppressive in their influence upon the free 

people of color ; and that the only remedy for slavery 

lies in the moral omnipotence of the doctrine of ImME- 

DIATE ABOLITION. We wish a copy of itwere in the 

| hands of every philanthropist and christian in the land. 

We shall endeavor to find room for extracts hereafter. 








The Rev. Mr. Phelps having concluded to 
| preach four or five discourses on the subject 
of slavery in this city, and the Board of Man- 
‘agers of the New-England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety having come to the determination to 


} 


publish them in a book or pamphlet form, we 
/have concluded to omit our sketch of his re- 
‘marks upon the remedy for slavery, at least 


for the present. 








(> The communication of ‘ F. H. W.’ shall | 
appear in our next. 


GRAND ONSET! 

Colonization agents are as plenty as blackberries! 
They are making a united and formidable attack upon 
New-England. Mr. Gurley is here, with the Vice- 
Agent and Sheriff of Liberia ; and then we have Messrs. 
Danforth and Pearl, to say nothing of the scores of 
sub-agents who go forth from Andover, and several 
smooth-tongued christian slaveholders and coloniza- 
tionists from the South. What means all this array of 
influence? Are the Colonizationists afraid, that the 
‘ardent young men,’ ‘ with more blood than brains,’ 
who compose the Anti-Slavery Society, will work a 
revolution in public sentiment here at the North? It 
is of no use, gentlemen; you are too late ; it will avail 
nothing to close the cage after the bird has flown! 
The sun is ap, and shining with resplendent lustre. 
You may threw dust, but you cannot obscure its rays. 
‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.’ Weare not afraid 
to trust our striplings against all the Goliaths which 
the American Colonization Society can furnish. The 
God of truth will give efficacy to the sling and stone, 
when wielded in defence of his cause. 





INCREDULITY. 

The Transcript, after quoting Mr. Garrison’s stat® 
mens, in one of his letter's from England, relative to 
the mass of petitions for the abolition of slavery, which 
have been presented in the British Parliament, says : 

‘We can credit with some little difficulty, Amelie 
Opie, Priscella Buxton, and the modest 187,000——but 
the EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND!!! No, no, friend 
Garrison, we can’t go that,—we have consulted the 
census and can’t find the women.’ 

Just open your eyes, friend Walter, and put on your 
leather spectacles, and look again. ‘There are in 
Great Britain, ‘may it please your honor,’ 24,000,000 
of inhabitants. Suppose one half of them to be fe- 
males—then deduct 6,000,000 for ‘little misses,’ who 
are not old enough to petition Parliament, and 3,000,- 
000 more for the women, (we will not say ladies,) at- 
tached to the West India party,—and you have left 
THREE MILLION ladies, ‘ good and true,’ who are 
exerting themselves to promote the abolition of Slave- 
ry—more than three times the number stated by Mr. 
Garrison! The Transcript, and not Mr. Garrison, 
lies——under a mistake. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


The following is an extract of a letter, which we re- 
ceived a short time since, from a student at this Col- 
lege : 

‘It gives me great pleasure to inform you, that in 
this College you have a number, though small, oppo- 
sed to the measures pursucd by the African Coloniza- 
tion Society. The cause of immediate and. total 
abolition is gaining ground every day. Their are 
those that hesitate not to declare their opinion in rela- 
tion to this all-important subject. In order that we 
may successfully meet the opposers of this grand work, 
it is necessary that we should make every exertion to 
obtain faets—with facts the people must be convinced.’ 
‘An Auxiliary to the New-England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety has already been formed, which we hope will be 
the means of doing much for the advancement of our 
common object.’ 





BOSTON RECORDER. 

The learned Editor of this paper appears to be in a 
‘ peck of trouble’ about the funds of the New-England 
Anti-Slavery Society. He thinks the Board of Mana- 
gers are bound to step forth in their official capacity, 
and answer the slanders of an anonymous writer! Go 
on, sir, and do your worst; the New-England Anti-Sla- 
very Society fears nothing from your opposition. They 
have little doubt that when the Society becomes popu- 
lar you will come out in its favor. The anticipation of 
your somerset, gives them quite as much trouble as any 
thing which you have said or cau say about funds. 





ANDREW T. JUDSON. 


{F It will be seen by a communication in to-day’s 
paper, that this modern Nero is appointed an Agent 
of the Colonization Society. His appointment con- 
firms what we have repeatedly declared, that the per- 
secution of Miss Crandall is the genuine fruit of Colo- 
nization principles ; and ifit does not epen the eyes 
of the people of New-England, we shall be disappoint- 
ed. 


CORRECTION. 


{> lt appears that we were mistaken in saying that 
Miss Crandall was confined in the same cedl which was 
occupied by Watkins the murderer. She was confined 
in the same room, which we understand is a very con- 
venient and comfortable one. We publish with plea- 
sure the following extract from a communication in the 
Brooklyn Advertiser, written by the Rev. Mr. May : 


‘It is due to Mr. Tyler and his family to say, that 





NS 


every attention was shown Miss Crandall; and that | 


she was made as comfortable as she could be made in 
that gloomy place. ’Tis true she was confined in the 
same room, in which Mr. Watkins, spent his last days, 
while under sentence of death. But it is also true, 
that it was one of the most comfortable rooms in the 
building. I deem it due to Mr. 'T. and his family to 
make this statement, to prevent any unfounded im- 

ressions being made by the clause in the Liberator. 
Probably there was no intention on the part of the 
writer, whoever he was, to cast any blame upon the 
keeper af the prison, but simply to place before thr 
public the appalling fact, that a young lady has been 
treated in Connecticut as a criminal, because she has 
given instruction to certain colored girls not inhabitants 
of the State.’ 





(> While Mr. Finley was in this city, he 
visited one of the primary schools, composed 
entirely of colored children. The coldness of 
his manner, and the peculiarity of his appear- 
ance, convinced the children that he must be 
a colonizationist, and as soon as he had gone 
several of them eagerly asked, ‘Was not that 
Mr. Danforth ? 

The people of color know their friends. 





(> We shall omit our comments upon Mr. 
Cushing’s Address before the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society on the 4th of July, until 
after its appearance in print. 





NEW PAPER. 

Mr. B. E. Hate has commenced at Newburyport, 
the publication of a semi-weekly paper, under the 
title of ‘ People’s Advocate, and Commercial Gazette.’ 
It is very well executed on a super-royal sheet. The 
few numbers which we have seen are creditable to the 
editor. It appears to be open to the discussion of the 
question of slavery, in connection with other important 
subjects. We wish it success. 





I? Will not some friend in Portland send us for 
publication an account of the recent discussion in that 
place on the sybject of slavery and colonization. ¢ 


Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, says truly, that in the 
higher parts of the temperate zone, that is, above the 
latitude of 82 or 34 deg. the cholera has not prevailed 
with great mortality a second time in the same place. 

Commodore Barron’s Pump.—Poulson’s Advertiser 
mentions a pump, invented by Com, Barron, which 
delivers a barrel of wates at every stroke. Itis formed 
of four planks, with a square box inside, and in other 
respects, we should jndge. must be on the principles 
of the common pump. The improvement appears to 
us very simple but highly valuable. 

Three slaves on a panstion in Georgia were killed 
by lightning a fortnight since. 

Mr. Wirt.—The health of this distinguished gentte- 
man is in a low state. He through Charlotts- 
ville, Va. about the first of July, on his way to the 


Springs. 

Daring Robbe n Thursday afternoon last, as 
one of the Eastern Mail Stages was on its passage 
from Boston to the Eastward, and while stopping at the 
Lynn Hotel, it was discovered that a sum of 
money, in the care of Mr. Robinson, the, driver, was 
missing, amounting to $14,500. belonging to the Pis- 
cataqua Bank in Portsmouth, N. H. A man about 32 
years of age, calling his name George Mason, who 
took passage in the stage at Chelsea, and who stopped 
at the Lynn Hotel, has been arrested under stron 
suspicions of being the robber, and committed to j 
in Boston for trial. The same fellow, has been seen 
lurking about the Eastern stage offiee for some wecks 
past. 


The Committee selected by the American Feacc 
Society for deciding upon the candidates for the pre- 
mium of $600, offered for the best essay on the subject 
of a Congress of Natiotis to settle natiotial differences, 
have made a report, bat not a decision. They recom- 
mend a division of the prize Jive of the essays, 
of nearly equal merit—all of them to be a 98 in 
furtherance of the views of the Society. Society 
have declined accepting the award, chiefly on the 

round that the publication of ‘such a number would 
too expensive, and they have accordingly requesi- 
ed another trial, for an increased premium of $1000. 
Essays are not to exceed 160 octavo pages, and must 
- forwarded to the Secretary of the Society at New- 
ork. 

The Managers of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, have purchased a site and are about to col- 
lect subscriptions to erect a building wherein to locate 
the Seamen’s Savings Bank, as also a Reading Room 
and a Marine Museum, which are to be established. 

Rail Road to the Springs.—The locomotive engine 
running between Saratoga and Schenectady, travérses: 
the six miles between Saratoga and Ballston in’ 17 to 
20 minutes, and wakes the entire trip to Schenectady 
in one hour und a half, including stoppages. An im- 
mense — of persons are now daily carried over 
the road. 


oo 


NOTICE, 


{(>> The Rev. Amos A. Puenps, Pastor of 
Pine-Street Church, will preach his Turrp 
pIscoursE on Siavery next WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, at Boytston Hall. Services will 
commence at 8 o’clock. 


NOTICE. 


There will be held a Four Days Meeting, among 
the Marshpee Indians, at Great Neck, to commence 
the Sth of August. The meeting will be held upow 
their plantation, in the woods, for the want of a meet- 
ing house ; the place is near the water, and pleasant, 
calculated to accommodate boats or vessels that wish 
to land. We shall erect tents, and meke seats to ac- 
commodate as well as we can. Good order will be 
preserved. The friends of religion, without regard to 
color, are invited to aitend ; and Ministers of all orders, 
who are willing to look to heaven for their reward, are 
invited to come and labor, and do us good. 


WM. APES 
J. AMOS, ig Preachers. 








List of Letters received at the office of the Lib- 
erator, since our last paper was tssued. 

Rev. J. C. Beman, Middlefown, Ct.; J. C 
Lovejoy, Bangor, Me.; J. G. Whittier, Haver- 
hill, Mass.; A. M. Campbell, Lyme, Ct.; W. 
Oakes, Ipswich, Mass.; M. P. Hadley, Dover, 
N. H.; J. A. Hovey, Hampton, Mass.; Nathan 
Winslow, Portland, Mc.; C. L. Remond, Sa- 
iem, Ms. 





OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, at New-Orleans, on the 14th of 
| June last, of Chelera, Abraham Smith, a native of 
Philadelphia. He was a good and affeétionate hus- 
band, much respected and esteemed as an atquaint- 
ance and friesd, by all who were in habits of inumacy 
with him. As a useful and industrious member of So- 
| ciety, he has left few equals, and his loss will long be 
felt and mourned, by a comfortless wife and a numer- 
| ous circle of relatives and friends. After a long ab- 
| sence he was on the eve of returning home to an anx- 
_iously expecting family. But the sentence had gone 
| forth, and the angel of death arrested him in his in- 
, tended course, in the fall career of hope and health, in 
| the prime of manhood. How true is it, that in the 
| midst of life we are'in death! And Oh! may we be 
_ able to say in the day of trouble, ‘ It is good for us that 
| we have been afflicted.’ ‘The Lord gave and the 
| Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
| ‘Not our will, Father, but thine be done.’ He has 
| gone to his rest, that rest, we trust, that remains for 
| the people of God— where the wicked cease from 
' troubling, and where the saints repose from their labor, 
and their works do follow them.’ He shall not return 
to us, but we shall go to him—and may every trial and 
affliction be so sanctified, that when the pilgrimage of 
this life is ended, we may be translated to that glorious 
land and re-united to the dear friends gone before us, 
where there is no more death, no more separations but 
holy peace, joy and love forevermore. Amen. 

Philadelphia, July 12th, 1833. 


leememenianenis a 
(431,25 CENTS ONLY PER BOX..#}} 
Bt received, and forsale by J. T. Hilton, 
Howard Street, A prime lot of 12 years 
old Soap at the above price. The lather pro- 
duced from this soap, he warrants to be in 
point of beauty and softness, equal to any in 
use. Being purified by age, it cannot fail to 
suit Hair Dressers, who are invited to exsin 
ine for themselves, Boston, July 6, 1233 


AWOBARSONS 
EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR CORNS. 
A FAIR TRIAL 18 THE ONLY TRUE PROOF. 
Sigg = infallible remedy is offered to the 

public as a Sovereign Cure. It has pro- 
ved of the began efficacy in the removal of 
those turbulent pests which are called Corns. 
To those who may be troubled with them, a 
fair trial of this article is only necessary to 
convince the most incredulous of its power to 
effect a speedy cure. Being perfectly free 
from irritation, it may be a plied where the 
corns have produced a violent inflamation. 
The Proprietor of this highly valuable remedy 
does not mean to say that it has made thou. 
sands of cures in this and other countries ; 














but suffice it to say it has cured 
st violent m _ many of the 
e e Remedy can be had b i 
at the shop of Mr. H. Thacker No.3, mine 


Lane—at the shop of Mr. J. Robinson, 

42, Brattle Street, and the house of the * sew 
pietor, at Mr. J. W. Lewis, Centre Street, se- 
cond door from the corner of Southack-street, 


Price, 25 cents per box. : 
ANDERSON, 
2m. 





BENJAMIN 8. 
Boston, June 29th, 1833, 
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LITERARY. 


A Morner’s Love. A writer in the For- | 


™ r S teins asinine = Bout ss Faia Quarterly Review relates the following | 








AN EVERY DAY PARADOX, 


Or how a man lost all he was worth, by getting rich. 


There was a little village boy— 
Oh ! but his heart was full of joy, 
He had a stick to whistle on ; 

A bag of marbles and a kite, 
Surely there never was delight 
Like that of Johnny Littleton. 


But time flew on—a boy no longer ; 

Up grew he, taller, stouter, stronger- 
And then you would admire, 

For he had made a splendid marnage, 

And he rode in a shining carriage— 
John Littleton, Esquire ' 


No doubt you think this very grand, 
But I must make you anderstand— 
A very different case ; 
Though shrewdest heads might not have found, 
Had they surveyed this great man round, 
Misfortune in his face. 


And yet he was most sad—for riches 
Have something in them that bewitches, 
And fills with large pretences; ~ 
Whilst, like a terrible disease, 
They rob us of our mirth and ease, 
Our faculties and senses. 


And this was now the case ; for he 
Had lost his sight ; he could not see 
Some things, however nigh ; 
The friends and playmates of ns youth— 
He could not see them, though in truth, 
Some stood full six feet high. 


And then his hearing went—oh! none 
Had ears so quick as little John 
For neighbors in their need ; 
But now if sorrow cries and roars, 
What hope to pierce a dozen doors, 
And ears most deaf indeed ? 


And soon he lost his common sense. 

Puffed up with most absurd pretence, 
He hoped abroad to find 

Each better man, in poorer case, 

Bow down upon the dust his faco— 
He was so out of mind. 


His peace of mind expired in glooms, 
He built a house of many rooms— 

Of many and most grand ; 
But through them all he sought in vain; 
He could not find his peace again, 

In all his honse and land. 


Next, memory wavered and withdrew— 
The more estate and body grew, 
Still grew his memory thinner ; 
Until he even could not tell, 
Without a good resounding bell, 
His common hour of dinner. 


So, on his house top it was hung, 
And loudly, daily was it rung, 
To summon him to dine ; 
As well as that the poor might be 
Assured, as they were drinking tea, 
That he was drinking wine. 


Alas ! what mattered wine, or food 7 
Oh! but he was in different mood, 
By his own mother’s door, 
With porringer of milk and bread ; 
But now his appetite had fled ; 
And it returned no more. 


No ! not though dishes did abound ; 

Though powdered lacqueys stood around, 
In jackets quaintly dressed ; 

With scarlet collar, scarlet wrist, 

And buttons stamped with a great beast—~ 
John’s true armorial crest. 


This beast he on his trinkets wore ; 

On harness ; on his carriage door; 
And on his sealed letters ; 

Upon his bed, upon his chair, 

This beast was figured every where— 
A beast in golden fetters. 


Lost eye and ear; lost heart and health ; 

Good name, good conscience ;~save his wealth, 
What loss could still befal ? 

Alas! to crown the dismal whole, 

He died !—’tis feared he lost his soul— 
The heaviest loss of all! 





From the National Gazette. 
THE HARP OF JUDAH. 


O harp! that once in Judah’s hall, 
In sweet inspiring strain, 

Entranced the fiery soul of Saul, 
And sooth'd a monarch’s pain. 


How oft when o’er my earthly joys, 
Runs ruin’s ruthless stream, 

I welcome thy consoling voice— 
Thy heaven directing theme. 


Tho’ gone the hand that wak’d thee first— 
Tho’ clos’d thy minstrel’s eye 

And those who caught thy early burst 
Of glory, are not nigh ; 


Of thee no string is broken yet ; 
Thy deep and holy tone 

Can make me every care forget, 
And dream of Heaven alone. 


Oh harp! if Judah’s shepherd flang 
Such charms around his theme, 

When o'er Time’s distant scenes he hung 
In dim prophetic dream ; 


What now thy spell, if David’s hand 
Once more could wake thy strains, 
And tell to every distant land— 
‘The Lord Immanuel reigns.’ 
« 





HEAVEN. 


©! there’s a lovelier land afar, 
That needs no sun or twinkling star 
To light its sky—but constant there, 
A radiant light, 
Pure and mysteriously fair, 
Bursts on the sight: 


‘That land is past the swelling flood— 

It is the dwelling-place of God— 

He is the Sun that lights our road, 
While here below, 

And, when we leave this dark abode, 
And upward go ; 


His hand shall wipe from ev’ry eye, 

The tear for sins long since gone by, 

Nor shall we hear the mourner’s sigh 
O’er follies done, 

He'll raise the song of triumph hizh, 
His bliss begun, 


' 
; 


Pusiic Save or a WIFE. 
being market-day at Epping, about 
of the day, a good looking woman, 
years of age, was led into the market-place 
with a rope round her neck and waist, by her 
husband, Thomas Bruce, an hostler, the Mag- 
istrates sitting in Petty Sessions at the time 
in the town. Ina few minutes the market- 
place was crowded, and the master of the 
parochial work house, undertaking the office 
of auctioneer, endeavored to amuse the mul- 
titude by his judicrous imitation oi the protes- 
sional addresses of these often impressive 
public orators, in offering the woman for sale, 
and expatiating on her qualifications. She 
was put up at eighteen pence, and, after a 
bidding which could not be characterised as 
spirited, knocked down 2 half a crown to a 
laborer, named Jaines Bradley, who imme- 
diately paid down the purchase money, and 
6d for duty, &c. and carried off his purchase 
to a public house, amidst the shoutings of the 
assembled multitude. ‘Their noise having 
reached the Bench of Justices, an officer was 
despatched for the husband, who was broyght 
betore them in a state of intoxication, having 
already spent the half crown in gin. It was 
proved by the parish officer that he had de- 
serted his wife. He said, in his defence, that 
he had been compelled to marry her six years 
ago by the parish officers, and that he had 
been told that by publicly selling her in the 
market he could get rid of any charge by the 
parish, for the maintenance ot her or her chil- 
dren. The Magistrates strongly reprobated 
his conduct, and committed him to prison for 
having deserted his wife. Our correspondent 
does not say how they acted towards the par- 
ish authority who officiated as auctioneer.— 
London paper. 





‘Cuarcoa.!’ A few years since a person 
in Boston was applied to by a vender of char- 
coal to purchase some of his commodity. 
Being an inveterate wag, he resolved to play 
a trick on one of his neighbors, and according- 
ly told the knight of the rueful visage that he 
would take two bushels of his coal. 

‘Here,’ said he, ‘is the money. You see 
that store, with the large gilt sign over the 
door,’ pointing to the shop of a young dry 
goods dealer, who had just commenced busi- 
ness, ‘it is there I wish you to leave it. But 
stop,’ added he, as the charcoal vender was 
about obeying his instructions, ‘ my head clerk 
is rather a crabbed sort of a fellow, and has 
got a foolish and inveterate dislike to char- 
coal. He will probably refuse to receive it. 
But pay noregard to what he says. I have 
paid you for it and must have it. If he makes 
a fuss, empty your basket on the floor and go 
about your business.’ 

The charcoal merchant entered the shop 
tottering under his load. The counter was 
strewed with fancy goods, the shelves lined 
with silks, cambrics, &c. and the owner of the 
shop and his clerks were busily employed in 
waiting on some fashionable ladies. 

‘Here is some charcoal which I was order- 
ed to leave,’ said the dark visaged wight. 
‘Charcoal!’ exclaimed the astonished shop- 
keeper. ‘I want no charcoal. Take it out 
of my shop. Quick!’ 

‘Your master,’ returned the coalman, ‘told 
me you did not like charcoal, but he paid me 
for it, and [ must leave it. So tell me where 
to put it.’ 

‘Take it out of my shop,’ thundered the 
dealer of fashionables in an imperative tone, 
—‘the man is mad? Be off.’ 

‘Well, your master told me it would be so. 
—Here goes, uttering which words, he emp- 
tied the contents of the huge basket on the 
floor, to the great discomfiture of the ladies 
and the serious injury of the goods, and coolly 
walked off under cover of the cloud of dust 
which he had raised.—T’ranscript. 











Boston Rabbles.— The Journal of Commerce, 
| referring to a correspondent, says: ‘If he had 
}been in Boston when Lafayette visited that 
icity, in 1824, and seen the whole ‘ Mall,’ and 


j all the high grounds near the State-house, and 


every balcony and window bordering on the 
Common, filled with people, amounting in the 


‘aggregate to at least 50,000, and not an ill- 


dressed man or woman among them, he would 
have understood what we mean by a ‘ New- 
England rabble.’ As to a‘* New-York rabble,’ 
if we were called to define it, we would say 
it was a ‘motley collection of refuse popula- 
tion from every country on earth, speaking all 


languages, exhibiting every imaginable variety 
of physiognoy, and embracing every possi- 


ble modification of character, except the right 
one.’ 





Boston Mutual Lyceum.—The colored peo- 
ple of Boston have formed a Society for Mu- 
tual Improvement, under the above title. 


| They are abont forming classes for improve- 
ment in reading, writing arithmetic, &c. They 


have also entered upon measures to procure a 
library, cabinet of natural history, and a room, 
or rooms for their cabinet, meetings, &c. 

The Lyceum of colored children noticed 
two weeks since, has greatly increased in its 
numbers, and has already produced results 
truly astonishing. They have already collect- 
ed specimens of minerals, and other natural 
productions, and whatis still more interesting, 
of their own ingenuity and improvement. It 
has also added to the number and improve- 
ment of the pupils in the primary schools 
for colored children. : 

Why may not white children do as much ? 

Family Lyceum. 





The love of knowledge is well illustrated in 
the following dialogue between a philosopher - 
and pearl driver. 


a pearl driver, ‘do you know why the pearl 
grows in the oysters.’ 

‘No,’ answered the driver, whereon the 
other turned his nose at him. 


oms and bring up these pearls,’ said tl iv 
toithaphilowopher> = Pr tet 
‘Not I,’ answered the other contemp- 
tuously. 
‘What an old fool is this fellow,’ tho’t the 
driver to himself, to.be.studying how pearls 
grow, instead of learning how to catch them. 





—Cincinnati Chronicle. 


‘Can yon dive to the bottom ir twenty fath- | the advantages of education 
a , 


Friday last, | anecd 
- a a adie 'reggi, whether it were 
about 30 had not been taken, or that 


| 


} 
} 
{ 





ote of the plague: In tue village of Car- | 


eculiary malignant nature, one after another, | 
first chit amar and then the old, ofa pager | 
family, dropt off. A woman who lived on . e 
opposite side of the way, the wife of a labor- 
er, the mother of two little boye, felt herself 
attacked by the fever m the night; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the even- 

ing the fatal tumor appeared. This was du- 

ring the aksence of her husbaud, who went 
to work ata distance and only returned on ; 
Seturday night, bringing home the scanty 

means of subsistence for his family for the week. 

Terrified by the example of the neighboring 

family, moved by the fondest love for her chil- 

dren, and determined not to communicate the 

disease to them, she formed the heroic resolu- 

tion of leaving her home, and going elsewhere 

to die. Having locked them into a room, and 

sacrificed to their safety, even the last and 

sole comfort of a parting embrace, she ran 

down the stairs, carrying with her sheets 

and coverlet, that she might leave no means of 
contagion. She then shut the door and went 
away. But the eldest hearing the door shut, 

went to the window, and seeing her running 
in that manner, cried out, ‘ Good bye, mother, 

in a voice so tender that she involuntary stop- 

ped. ‘Good bye, mother,’ repeated the young- 

est child, stretching its little head out of the 
window. And thus was the poor afflicted 

mother compelled for atime, to endure the 
dreadful conflict between the yearnings which 
called her, and the pity and solicitude which 
urged her on, At length the latter conquer- 
ed; and amid a flood of tears, and the fare- 

wells of her children, who knew not the fatal 
cause and import of those tears, she reached 
the house of those who were to bury her. She 
recommended her husband and children to 
them, and in two days she was no more. 








GeneRaAL Waxstrein.—This veteran was 
intrepid in the field of battle, but he was sin- 
gularly superstitious, as the following story 
shows :— 

He was at Gross Meseritch, in Moravia, in 
1625, and completely absorbed in laying the 
plan of the ensuing campaign: his custom was 
to pass part ofthe night in consulting the stars. 
One of these nights being at his window, lost 
in contemplation, he felt himself violently 
struck on the back; he turned himself round 
instantly, and knowing that he was alone, and 
his chamber door locked, this warrior, bold as 
he was in battle, was seized with fright. He 
did not doubt that this blow was a sign from 
heaven, to warn him of impending danger. 
He fell into a deep melancholy, nor could any 
of his friends obtain his secret from him. His 
confessor, a capuchin, undertook to discover 
it, and had art enough to induce one of the 
pages of the Generalissimo to acknowledge, 
that he being intent on playing one of his com- 
rades a trick, had hid himself in the apartment 
to which Walstein retired, and mistaking him 


window. The confessor pledged his word of 
honor to the page that no evil should befal | 
him on this account ; and thought himself hap- 

py in being able to quiet the trepidations of 

the general. But what was his despair when 

he heard Walstein order the immediate hang- 

ing of the mistaken youth! His orders ‘were 

absolute ; the gibbet was ready ; the page de- | 
livered up to tne executioner in the presence | 
of the general, The principal officers of the | 
army were seized with indignation ; the lower | 
classes exclaimed against such barbarity : the 
miserable confessor threw himself repeatedly 
at the feet of this inexorable commander. The 
page had mounted the ladder when suddenly 
the genern] cried out, ‘Stop! Then, with a 
voice like thunder he said to the page,—‘Well, 
young man, have you now experienced what 
the terrors of deathare? I have served you as 
you have served me: now we are quit.’ 





Artirician Eartuquake. During the 


ty on Sunday afternoon last, an unusual rumb- 
ling noise was suddenly heard, which contin- 
ued for about a minute, and sensibly shook the 
house. Most of the audience were at once 
unconsciously brought upon their feet, and 
those of weaker nerves began to utter excla- 
mations, and make for the door. In amoment 
the whole house was in confusion ; nearly half 
of the congregation went out, and some of the 
ladies fainted, and had to be carried out. 
Some thought it was a gust of wind that shook 
the building, but the more general impression 
was, that it was anearthquake. The mystery, 
however, was after a while solved as foliows: 
The person who had the care of the house, 
had gone up into the belfry tosee that the 
wheel and_gear were in order, as he was in 
the frequent habit of doing, and seeing some 
part of it a little loose, he took hold of the 
wheel and shook it several times back and 
forth, which unexpectedly produced such a 
vibration as to jar the whole house and elec- 
trify the audience.— Portland Courier. 





PROGRESSING Bacxwarps. It has always 
been our opinion, that the only and most ex- 
peditious manner, by which we could elevate 
the character of the free colored population of 
our country, (thank Heaven, we in the North 
have no slaves to demoralize and impoverish 
us) was to educate and instruct them—to en- 





large their minds—clear their moral precep- 


, tion, and make them participators in the proud 


i 


? . f: » 
‘feelings of conscious rectitude and 


_dom of Connecti 
nag cae vonnecticu 
Do you know,’ said a great philosopher to | 


‘ intel- 
igence. 

It seems, however, that the legislative wis- 
of © t has discoverod that this 
doctrine is heterodox and should be exploded. 
It has accordingly decreed (as they have not 


' power to keep the colored population at pres- 


ent within their b 


school for colored 


i 
i 


ce 


, Shall pay a fine of S100 for the 


‘ orders, in mental_darkness) 
that none ther than they shall be permitted 
and they have 
enacted that any person who shall establish a 
persons not belonging to 
the State, or shall become an inatictor y any 
such school, or shall harbor any such colored 
person for the purpose of being instructed, 
first offence, 


fora second $200, $400 for the next and soon. 


—Evening Transcript. 


for his object, had struck him with all his might ; | 
but having found his error, while his master | . ‘siete ; - te 
was examining the room, he jumped out of his | charge of the Episcopal functions, without be- 


services in the first Baptist Church in this ci- | 








MORAL. 


THE DOCTRINE EXAMINED, 


‘No matter what a man believes, if he is only 
sincere.’ m 

uppose (and the case is not wholly without 
aparthel se a foreigner, recently lauded on 
our shores from some of the arbitrary govern- 
ments of Europe, should sincerely believe that 
having now reached a land of liberty, he might 
freely appropriate to his own use whatever he 
desired ; and proceeding on this his sincere be- 
lief, suppose he should rob the first man, or 
steal the first horse that came in his way. 
Would the sincerity of his belief snatch him 
from the arrest of justice? Would the judge 
and the jury confirm his sincere belief; or 
would they confine him in a prison. It was 
the sincere belief of a dangerous and foolish 
error, that turned him aside from the path of 
honesty and duty, and led him to commit a 

crime by which his liberty is forfeited. 

Some of the pirates executed not long since 
for murder on the high seas, are said to have 
declared onthe gallows, that they believed 
there was no God, no heaven, no hell, noretri- 
bution, no hereafter. That they were sincere, 
it should seem there could be no doubt ; for 
they published the declaration with their dying 
breath. Were they justifiable or excusable 
in their belief? Do you say no? But who 
are you that undertake to decide what anoth- 
er man ought, or ought not to believe? They 
sincerely believed there was no God, and their 
sincerity was testified atthe end of the halter ; 
and why were they not justifiable? You will 
reply doubtless, as I should, that there is light 
enough, even from the works of God to teach 
any person that He is. Before these men 
could have become Atheists, they must have 
closed their eyes to the light of day, and their 
consciences to the light of heaven. They 
loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil. Their sincere belief of er- 
ror arose entirely from theirlove of sin. They 
wanted no God, and they would believe in 
none. They heartily desired that He should 
not be, and they sincerely believed that He 
was not. Their sincerity, therefore, is found, 
on examination, to be not their excuse, but 
their fault; not their misfortune, but their 
crime. Instead of palliating their guilt, it is 
itself the most portentous mark in the long 
catalogue of their sins. 

And what is true in this case, is true in all 
analagous cases. Sincerity in the belief of es- 
sential error is never any excuse for such er- 
ror. So far from justifying those who embrace 
it, it aggravates their condemnation. Take 
the Deist who, professing to believe in God, 
rejects his word. Will his sincere rejection 
of Christ and the Gospel save him? How 











TO THE PUBLIC. 
SIROP LES Hyp. 
HIS ‘Syrop’ is offered q 4 
Remedy for Colds, Coughs hath 
ting of Blood—all diseases of the bres 
lungs, and indeed every thing eatin tM 
sumption. It is cqually effectual ine to 
Scrofula—King’s Evil, Teter, and 9.0" 
affections that originate in the impurit 
blood. To those who may be aff 
any of these troublesome affe Rat 
only necessary to convince 
credulous of the efficacy of its power. 
may be taken in the most delicate em, 
health, being purely a combination of Hi id 
Roots, Plants, &c. &c. The PTOprietor of 
‘Syrop’ does not recommend it in the q 
al style, by saying it has made » Th Seep 
Cures, or that she can produce Hunde 
Certificates ; but she can only say fro “Pedy 
rience, (the only sure test,) that jt vill re 
ually relieve and remove those coy lin nN 
has named above. The proprietor st 
*Syrop,’ however, will subjoin the fallen 
certificates from persons who have \ es, 
lieved by it, and in the manner they be 
ed, and who have not had any return ep 
symptoms up to this time. She could ts 
many more to show the efficacy of thee 
op,’ but she thinks that these wil] ve te 
fect’ of inducing those who may be |, ¢ 
under any of the complaints she has pir 
ed to try it, which is all she asks + he; - 
satisfied that whenever it has trial ie 
tues will be acknowledged and jts cube 
tablished. E. MOORE, Phily igi 


Mrs Moorse—I make the following g 
ment from a hope of being serviceable 
of my fellow creatures who may be afm, 
as I have been. It is now imore than fa 
— since I was first attacked with servi 

early five years of the time I had the advice 
and attendance of some of the Most shift 
physicians of this city. Their skill availed» 
thing: on the contrary, the disease erined 
ground daily, and, at the time I commen 
taking your Syrop Les Herbe, | was 
tressing object to look at, and the pain | yf 
fered was almost bevond endurance. Iti 
now about six weeks since 1 first beg 
take your syrop, and have had about fy bet 
tles, and all pain has ceased and every 
tige of the disease has disappeared, Any wt 
son who wishes to be satisfied of the tui 
this statement, have only to call at my jy 
and see me, when they will be satisied yj 
my present appearance, and I can easily gy 
isfy them as to what my appearance wa by 
a short titne ago. 

MRS STAKELY, Opposite 19 Cox's Ally 

Philadelphia, January 24, 1833, 


ere) 
me, Se 


Ctions, 4 tare 


, a | 
even the meat, 





strange it would be, ifa sincere rejection of 

Christ, and a sincere acceptance of him, should 

lead to the same results—should entitle him 

to the same blisstul rewards!— Spirit of Pit- 
| grims. 


Atwars Happy. An Italian Bishop strug- 
gled through great difficulties without repin- 
ing, and met with much opposition in the dis- 


traying the least impatience. One of his 
intimate friends, who highly admired those 
virtues which he thought it impossible to imi- 


municate the secret of being always easy ?’ 
‘Yes,’ replied the old man, ‘t can teach you my 
secret, and with great felicity: it consists of 
making a right use of my eyes.’ His friend 
begged of him to explain himself. ‘ Most 
willingly,’ returned the Bishop. ‘In whatey- 
er state I am, I first-of all look up to Heaven 
and remember, that my principal business 
here is to get there; I then look down upon 
| the earth, and call to mind how small a place 
_L occupy in it when I come to be interred: I 





then look abroad into the world, and observe | 
| what multitudes there are who in all respects | 
Thus I learn | 


| 


are more unhappy than myself. 
| where true happiness is piaced—where all our 
'cares must end, and what reason have I to re- 
| pine or complain. 

| 





earth, and all was yet quiet at the sepulchre. 
Death held his sceptre over the Son of God. 
Stl and silent the hours passed op. The 
guards stood by their posts; the rays of the 
midnight moon gleamed on their helmets and 
on their spears. ‘The enemies of Christ exul- 
ted in theirsuccess, The hearts of his friends 
| Were sunk in despondency and sorrow. The 
spirits of glory waited in anxious suspense to 
behold the event, and wondered at the ways of 
God. Atlength, the morning star arising in 
| the east, announced the approach of light; the | 
_ third day began to dawn on the world ; when 
on a sudden the earth trembled to its centre, | 
_and the powers of heaven were shaken. An 
,angel of God descended; the guards shrunk 
_ back from his presence, and fell prostrate on 
the ground. His countenance was like light- 
ning, and his raiment was as white as snow. 
| He rolled away the stone from the door of the 
Sepulchre, and sat upon it. But who is this 
that cometh forth from the tomb, with dyed 
garments from the bed of death? He that is 
glorious in his appearance, walking in the 
reatness of his strength! It is thy Prince 
, Zion! Christian it is your Lord! He hath 
trodden the wine press alone ; he hath stained 
his raiment with blood; but now, as the first 
born from the womb of nature, he meets the 
morning of his resurrection. He arises a con- 
queror from the grave ; he returns with bles- 
sings from the world of spirits; he brings sal- 
vation to the sons of men. Never did the re- 
peers. usher in a day soglorious. It was 
the jubilee of the universe! The morning 
stars sung together, and all the sons of God 
shouted aloud for joy. The Father of mercies 
looked down from his throne in the heavens: 
with complacency he beheld the world restor- 
ed ; he saw hie work that it was good. Then 
did the desert rejoice ; the face of nature was 
gladdened before him; when the blessings 
of the eternal descended as the dew of heav- 


od Fae refreshing of the nations.—Scotch 


} 





Moral philosophy and ethics may unfold the 
principles of right and wrong. The science 
of public morals must show us how to make 





tate, once asked the Prelate if he could com-_ 





t those principles effectual among men, in their 
social relations and public capacities, 


Mrs Moore—Having received seh decy 
| ed relief from your Syrop Les Herbe, | felt 
| my duty to make it known to the public— 
, the fall of 1831, I took a severe cold, anti 
| settled on my breast. I tried every thigg 
but without obtaining any relief. | conting 
this way until March asi, when I commend 
| taking the ‘Syrop ;’ and after taking twoht 
| tles I was so far restored as to discontinue 
| use, and I have had no return of the sympm 
‘since. JANE WHITE, Price’s Court, la 
| bard, above 3d street. 
| Philadelphia, April, 1833. 


| The ‘Syrop’ can be had by addressing le 
ters (post paid) to the Proprietor, Noh 
Spruce street, two doors below Second, wii 
| side—or to her Agents, Budd, Wet & 0 
| No. 249, Market st., Harlan & Siddall, } 
, W. corner of Fifth and Minor street 

Lydia White, at the Free Labor Stor, \ 
| 42, North 4th street, four doors below Ati 
| West Side. 








PRUDENCE CRANDALL, 


Principal of the Canterbury, (Conn) Fas 
Boarding School, 

ETURNS her most sincere thanit! 

those who have patronized her Sch 


‘and would give information that on the it 


| Monday of April next, her 


| opened for the reception of young Ladieews 


THE RESURRECTION. ae tae 
Twice had the sun gone dome upon the | are as follows:—Rer ding, Writing, Am 


School wil # 









little Misses of color. The branches @? 
tic, English Grammar, Geography, Tiss 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Chew 
Astronomy, Drawing and Painting, Must ¢ 
the Piano, together with the French lang? 
{(> The terms, including board, wash 
and tuition, are $25 per quarter, one hil# 
in advance. a 
(> Books and Stationary will be furs 
on the most reasonable terms. a 
For information respecting the Schoo, : 
ference thay be made to the following £ 
men, viz:—Arthur Tappan, Esq., Rev. ie 
Williams, Rev. Theodore Raye 
Theodore Wright, Rev. Samuel ©. ae 
Rev. George Bourne, Rev. Mr. ‘“ 
New- York city ;—Mr. James Forten, * a] 
seph Cassey, Philadelphia, Pa. ;—Rev. oe 
May, Brooklyn, Ct. ;—Rev. Mr. ant" 
dletown, Ct. ;—Rev.S. 8. J ocelyn, Vi fi 
Ct. ;—Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Arnol sah 
Boston, Mass. ;—George Benson, Prov! 


RI Canterbury, (Ct) Feb. 518 


JOHN B. PERO, 
wos. 2 & 3; o- 

(Rear of Dock Square, near the ” ge 
AS onhand the following articles", 


Eh he offers to sell (wholesale aes 
cheap as can be bought elsewhere, 





* te Sy § de, 
Double distilled Lavender, | Ellict s ry a 
do, Extra Cologne, gag essing © 
Florida Water, English 1 
Honey Water, Pocket (0-, 
Bear's Oil, Fine Ivory 5 zor Sits 
Antique do., Emerson ® | do 
Cocoa Nut do., Pomroys waht 
Ward’s Vegetable do., | Ritners i. chet poo 
Milk of Roses, a ae 
Otto of Rose, srotks; Cravals & 


Powder Puffs, Hoi ce 
: : ‘ 
Superior, French Heit 207 nd op 





Pomatum, Linen © ola yor 
Hair Brushes, Superior acti 
Shaving do,, Warren's om ig’s 
Clothes do., Day and Ma 40 
Shoe do., Bell’s Paste © 
Toothe do., Silver sci es 
Shaving Boxes, Toothe Po syste 
Snuff do., Magnifying $C 
Wade and Butcher’s Ra-| Top Pie kee. &¢ 
zors, Hair Piss, pri 2 Ts 


Rodgers and Son do., 











